THE MAHAYANA MAHAPARINIRVANA-SUTRA 
The Text & its Transmission 


I 
INTRODUCTION 


Although the textual study of Mahayana sutras has made gradual progress 
over the past few decades, there are a number of major sutras of considerable 
importance for an understanding of the development of Mahayana doctrinally and 
socially which still remain rather neglected in the West, such as the Tathdagata- 
guhyaka, the Samadhi-raja, and the Mahayana Mahdparinirvana. Of these, the 
Mahayana Mahd-parinirvana-sitra (hereafter MPNS), when not casually dismissed as a 
Hinduizing aberration, until recently has attracted interest almost solely as a source 
for studies of the so-called “Buddha-nature” or tathagata-garbha doctrine. 
Moreover, the value of such studies has often been compromised by an uncritical, 
synchronic use of the text, completely ignoring the problems of stratification and 
interpolation which I shall highlight in this paper.’ 

Yet the significance of the MPNS goes well beyond that restricted topic, 
despite its interest to many. For example, when utilized to the fullest, the available 
textual materials for the MPNS allow unique insights into the creation, 
development & transmission of Mahayana texts in general. Additionally, I believe 
that the composition of the main elements of the MPNS can be reliably dated to a 
narrow period from the middle decades to the end years of the 1* century CE, whrn 
read in conjunction with the small group of associated texts (the Mahamegha-sitra, 
Maha-bheri-siitra and the Angulimdliya-sitra), due to the specific mention in them of 
the Satavahana ruler Gautamiputra Satakarni in conjunction with the timetable of a 
dire eschatological prophesy. There would also seem to be biographical details of a 
certain individual who may have been the founder or author of the MPNS 
“movement”. In sum, this situation seems to be virtually unique among all 
Mahayana sutras and, if properly understood, should have far-reaching 
ramifications for the study of the early Mahayana movements, for the MPNS may 
now be taken as a fixed reference point for constructing a relative chronology for 
many other early Mahayana sutras, though with the usual caveats concerning 
interpolated material. 

It is therefore gratifying to note that this situation is beginning to change a 
little. Two recent, similarly-titled studies of the MPNS by Japanese scholars will 
have come to the attention of some scholars outside of Japan - namely, the 
Nehangyé no Kenkyii (A Study of the Nirvana-sitra) by Dr Masahiro Shimoda (1997) 





‘ This is a corrected and revised version of a paper of the same title presented in July 2010 
at the Second International Workshop on the Mahaparinirvana-stitra held at Munich 
University. 
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and the Daijé Nehangy6 no Kenkyi (A Study of the Mahayana Nirvana-sitra) by Dr 
Ryok6 Mochizuki (1988). The former work of immense scholarship presents a socio- 
textual study of the rise and development of the MPNS group of devotees 
documenting their changing doctrines, while the latter, in no less detail, focusses on 
the controversial phenomenon of the icchantika (the “damned”) in the MPNS and its 
social background. Both of these works have detailed English summaries for 
Western scholars who cannot read Japanese, but one hopes that full English 
translations may eventually become available, especially in the case of Shimoda’s 
study, though I often come to differing conclusions to him about key aspects of the 
MPNS. Apart from the MPNS, Dr Takayasu Suzuki has published several valuable 
papers concerning aspects of the other members of the small group of texts closely 
related to the MPNS, mainly in Japanese which again prevents a wider readership 
from appreciating his important insights. 

As far as the MPNS text itself is concerned, the few surviving Sanskrit 
fragments of the MPNS, found in Central Asia long ago in the days of Stein and 
Hoernle, have been edited several times over the years, most recently by Dr Hiromi 
Habata (2007, 2009) who has painstakingly produced the most reliable editions of 
these fragments. Dr Habata is also currently collating all the significant Tibetan 
editions of the MPNS to be the basis of a modern text-critical edition. 

Apart from these works, the academic study of the MPNS is being promoted 
through a series of international workshops, the first of which was successfully 
concluded in June 2009 at Standford University and the second at the Ludwig- 
Maximilians Universitat in Munich 2010.” 

Work on a number of translations into English of the MPNS are underway 
which will eventually supplant the sadly unreliable, though pioneering, attempt by 
Dr Koshd Yamamoto (1973-75). The entire Chinese “long” version of the MPNS done 
by Dharmaksema is currently being translated by Dr Mark Blum, while I am working 
on parallel translations of both the Faxian and the Dharmaksema versions, in 
addition to the Tibetan text, as a basis for textual studies on the formation and 
stratification of the MPNS. Because this is a task of considerable complexity which 
will take several years more to complete, I am persuaded that there may be some 
small help to others if I were to publish several papers as interim reports, this being 
the first, dealing with various aspects of my findings to date.? 





? For the programme of presentations, see: www.indologie.uni_muenchen.de/personen/ 
4_mitarbeiter/habata/workshop.pdf 

> [plan an initial set of fou studies on the MPNS and related sittras. Apart from this, the 
first installment, I am currently preparing a second paper with the working title "Who 
Compiled the MPNS, Where & When ? ~ A Study of the Geographical And Historical Origins 
of the MPNS", a third to deal with the sources of the MPNS and the development of its key 
concepts such as the tathagata-garbha doctrine and the icchantikas, and finally a study 
tracing the many textual and conceptual parallels between the MPNS and the early 
scriptural writings of the messianic Jesus movement which hint at possible oral or textual 
links between South Indian Buddhism and the Eastern Mediterranean Jewish world 
channelled through the thriving East-West maritime trade routes. 
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THE TEXTS 


There are three Chinese versions of the MPNS, two in Tibetan, and an 


increasing number of identified Sanskrit fragments.* The first two Chinese 


translation will be discussed in detail in this paper. 


A. 


CHINESE 

1) The Dabannihuan jing X i Je. i2 #, (T 376, 6 juan), translated in 417/8 CE 
under the Eastern Qin (3 #) by Buddhabhadra (fii 2 Me #), Faxian (jk 24), 
and/or Baoyiin (# %). 


2) The Dabanniepan jing X #222 # (T 374, 40 juan), under the Northern 
Ad 


Liang (44. #¢) by Dharmaksema ( 4 i). This version is also called the 
“Northern Edition”. See below for the dating problems. 

















3) Da banniepan jing X #2 # (T 375, 36 juan), produced under the Liu 
Song (# %) by Jfianabhadra (# ft), Huining (% =), Huiguan (# #1), Xie 
Lingyun (# # 2@) et al. This 6 century “translation” is actually a secondary 
redaction, based upon the previous Dharmaksema version with some 





material added from the Buddhabhadra translation, known also as the 
“Southern Edition”. 


TIBETAN 

1) 'Phag-pa theg-pa chen-po mya-ngan-las-'das-pa'i mdo 

This is a early 9th century translation from the Sanskrit, made by Jinamitra, 
Jianagarbha and Devacandra. The exact date of translation is not known, 
but all these translators were active at the same period as Ye-shes sDe & 
dPal-brTsegs. It is listed as the 79" Sutra entry in the Lhan-dkar-ma 
Catalogue. 

The main editions include: 

Peking (Kangxi/Qianlong) Kanjur: Otani Edition vol. 31, No. 788 (1-156b8) 
Cone Kanjur: No. 761 (mdo mang, tha 1b1-169a5) 

Derge (sDe dge) Kanjur: No. 120 (mdo sde, tha 1b1-151a4) 

Narthang (sNar thang) Kanjur: No. 107 (mdo-sde, nya 1-231b5) 

London MS Kanjur: No. 123 (mdo-sde, wa 43b4-239b1) 

Tokyo (Kawaguchi) MS Kanjur: No. 179 (mdo sde, wa 40b6-231a8) 

Stog (sTog) Palace MS Kanjur: No. 179 (mdo sde, wa 44b2-251a3) 





* There is also a fragment in Sogdian, a secondary translation from the latter part of 
Dharmaksema's Chinese version. 


2) Theg-pa chen-po Mya-ngan-las-'das-pa'i mdo 

This is a translation of the Chinese “Northern Edition” by Dharmaksema, 
done by Wang Phan-zhun,° Dge-ba'i blos-gros, and Rgya-mtsho'i sde. It is 
found in all the Kanjur editions, such as Peking (Otani Edition) Vol 30, No. 
787 and Derge No 119 (mdo-sde, nya & ta), just before the previous version. 
The date of translation is unknown, but as it is listed in the |Han-dkar-ma 
Catalogue (as item 248), it is probably pre-842 CE.° 


C. SANSKRIT MSS FRAGS 

There have now been identified a total of 35 Sanskrit pothi fragments from 
Central Asia, derived from 23 distinct folios, remnants of three different 
manuscripts, found at the beginning of the 19" century in the small oasis of 
Khadaliq, 100 kilometres east of Khotan and conserved in the British Library and in 
the St Petersburg Petrovsky Collection.’ With the recent flow of manuscripts 
coming out of the old Greater Gandhara region and elsewhere, there is also a slight 
possibility that more fragments may yet come to light from other sites. Apart from 
these Central Asian fragments, there is one complete folio conserved at Koyasan in 
Japan, bringing the total number of fragments to 36 parts of 24 folios. Although it is 
traditionally said to have to have been transcribed by the Japanese monk Kukai 
while he was in Chang'an, the true origin of this folio is unclear, whether it is a 
genuine folio from a Central Asian copy of the sutra or else created in China as a 
one-off sample. Additionally, there is also a paragraph-long quotation contained in 
the Ratna-gotra-vibhaga-vyakhyd. No other Sanskrit quotations are known from 
other surviving Indic sources. 

The primary source for study of these Central Asian fragments must now be 
the several text-critical editions and related papers by Habata (2007, 2009). Details 
of these publications and the earlier editions of some of the same fragments by 
Bongard-Levin (1986), Matsuda (1988), Thomas (1916), Watanabe (1909) and Yuyama 
(1981) will be found in the Bibliography below. 





> Tt is difficult to establish the correct form of this individual's name, as it also appears as 
Wang Pham-zhum (sTog palace) Wang Phab-shun (Qianlong) and Wang Phan-shun (Derge). 
® This version is not normally considered to be worth much attention by textual scholars 
since it is a secondary translation. However, this may under-estimate its value, since close 
inspection reveals that it differs somewhat to the current text of the "Northern Edition", 
perhaps being based on an earlier version, with some omissions and differences in wording. 
This suggests that the current version of the "Northern Edition" had been revised or 
otherwise altered prior to the official Tang texts and the first printed editions. Incidentally, 
it is noteworthy that this is the version generally preferred for citation by native Tibetan 
scholar-monks in the past. 

’ Fascinating details of the discovery of many of these fragments may be found in Sir Aurel 
Stein's Serindia ~ Detailed Report of Explorations in Central Asia and Westernmost China vol I 
pp154-163 (Oxford 1921). 


This paper comprises two parts, the first dealing with the origins and 
translation history of the two Chinese versions, and the second examining aspects 
of the complex textual and linguistic features of all three recensions of the MPNS. 


II 
THE PROVENANCE & TRANSLATION OF THE CHINESE MPNS TEXTS 


I will begin here by reviewing the information concerning the provenance 
and translation of the two Chinese versions to be found in the early catalogues and 
biographical records, namely, the Chu Sanzang Jiji (1H = #30 52 T2145) by Sengyou 
e515, which incorporates valuable information from Dao'an’s (i# %) lost catalogue; 
the Zhongjing Mulii (44 # 1 #& T2146) by Fajing et al. c594; and the Lidai Sanbao ji (Ht 
{K = 9 #2 T2034) by Fei Changfang et al. c597. Of these three catalogues, that by 
Sengyou is generally considered to be the most reliable and meticulous, while it is 
recognized that Fei Changfang’s work is sometimes marred by dubious data, 
especially that concerning attributions. The later catalogues generally add little 
more beyond merely recycling material from these early works: thus they can 
generally be disregarded here as they add little or no new information. 

In addition to these three catalogues, though derived in part from Sengyou’s 
work, the relevant monastic biographical records in the Gaoseng Zhuan (7% (1% 
T2059) by Huijiao c530 are a valuable source of additional information. Prior to 
Sengyou and Huijiao, there were four earlier catalogues, in addition to Dao'an’s lost 
work (finished 374): i) the Weishilii (c419), started by Shi Daoliu and completed by 
Zhu Daozu, ii) the Wu Catalogue by Daozhu (c419), iii) the Jin Catalogue, and iv) the 
Liang Catalogue (compiled in the Gansu area). These are thought to be the sources 
for some of Huijiao’s material not derived from Sengyou, which especially adds 
weight to Huijiao’s account of Dharmaksema since these lost catalogues were more 
or less contemporaneous with his translation activities. 


I. | FAXIAN’S DABANNIHUAN-JING (XK Ak Jt #) 
The catalogue and biographical records dealing with the version commonly 
attributed to Faxian are reasonably straightforward. 


A. Catalogue Entries 
i) CSJ: “The Mahd@parinirvana-sitra, six juan, published (4 )* by Shi Faxian.” 
ii) ZM: “The Mahdaparinirvana-sitra, six juan. This covers the first portion of ten 
juan in [Dharmaksema’s] Dabanniepan-jing to the end of the chapter on 
‘The Questions of the Great Congregation’, translated by the sramana 
Faxian in the [Western] Jin during the Yixi era (405-19).””° 
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® Note that the term "chu" (14) denotes the whole range of activities involved in the 
production of a translation, from the initial oral translation, transcription, polishing, 
collation to the final revision. See Chen (2004) p255 and Chen (2005 passim) for an 
extensive study of this frequently misunderstood term. 

> FEE RH AAIE WA. (T2145 p14a06) 

OKABE KA ZKRERBMATHEBAREA HD. SFRRSEWAKRE, 
(T2146 p119c25) 





iii) LSJ: “The Mahdparinirvana-sitra, six juan. Published (}H) at the Daochang 
Temple, [built] by the Minister of Works Xieshi, in the Yixi 13th year (417/8). 
An old catalogue states, ‘Translated by Buddhabhadra, taken down in 
writing by Baoytin. This is equivalent to the first ten juan of the Large 
Version down to the chapter on “The Questions of the Great Congregation” ’. 
See Daozu’s catalogue. Also in 10 juan.”™ 


B. Biography 

The biography of Faxian, including his fourteen year-long journey (401-414 
CE) to and around India and his subsequent translation activities, is well-known, so 
need not be repeated here in detail. However, relevant to our consideration of his 
exemplar of the MPNS is the brief mention in his travelogue recounting how he got 
hold of a copy of the text, where he states simply that he “obtained the Vaipulya- 
Maha-parinirvana-sutra in one volume (#), approximately five thousand gathds in 
length” in Pataliputra, in addition to a copy of the Mahdsanghika Vinaya.”* Some 
important, additional information can been gleaned from the CSJ which reproduces 
a old colophon (4 % i.) to this translation of the MPNS: 


“At Pataliputra in Magadha, in the Devaraja Monastery (sangharama), by the 
King Asoka Stipa, the upasaka Kalasena (it % 5¢) saw Shi Faxian, a 
practitioner from the land of Jin who had travelled from afar to this land to 
seek the Dharma. He was profoundly moved by this person and thus made 
for him a copy of this Mahdparinirvana-sitra, the secret treasury of the 
Tathagata (0 2K 7 J). He asked him to circulate this sitra in the land of Jin, 
that all beings may achieve a dharmakaya equal to that of the Tathagata. On 
the 1° day of the 10" month of 13" year of the Yixi era (417/8 CE) translation 
of this Extensive (vaipulya) Mahdparinirvana-sitra commenced at the 
Daochang Monastery (i# 47 4¥) founded by Xie Shi, and it was corrected and 
completed on the 2™ day of the 1* month of the 14" year. The dhydana- 
master Buddhabhadra took the hu book (#4 4) in his hands and Baoyiin 
transmitted the translation. At that time, there were more than two- 


714 


hundred and fifty people in attendance. 





{ie 


“KRREBAR, RAT ESRAM A SARE. BRA. RH, FB 
Xo KAMA TEAR ee, KA. (T2034 p071 b07) 

2 Lt EAI. TAT. (T2085 p864b27) 

® The term "hu book" (#] A) refers to Indic texts, usually written in pothi format on palm 
leaves. It has been suggested that "hu" may sometimes refer to books written in kharosthi 
script, but this is not the case here where a brahmi script is certain due to the provenance of 
Faxian's exemplar and for other reasons which will become apparent in the latter part of 
this paper. 

4 Bt, BHA MREB, KEE. CZEAWEALSLBARPEM RE 
bt ARKK. RRHAL WAR ILARER, wR, BOheSnawet. — 
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The key point to note here is that a copy of the MPNS was made for Faxian in 
Pataliputra, by a lay-follower (upadsaka) whose name might be reconstructed as 
Kalasena. Based on the date of his departure from China and the information Faxian 
gives concerning his movements in India, we know that Faxian arrived in Central 
India in 406 CE and lived in Pataliputra for three years from 407. His meeting with 
the lay-follower Kalasena seems to have happened soon after his arrival there, as 
Faxian states that he then commenced his studies of Sanskrit soon after that 
incident. Based on this, we may establish a terminus ad quem for Faxian’s exemplar 
of the MPNS as 407 CE, though, as I hope to demonstrate later in this paper, Faxian’s 
MS was probably considerably older that this. 


C. Observations 

Although there is no doubt that a manuscript of the MPNS was obtained by 
Faxian in Pataliputra and brought back with him to China, his role in the translation 
of this text is somewhat ambiguous despite the present-day assumption that Faxian 
was the translator of the 6 juan version of the MPNS. Though it is true that the CSJ 
and the ZM credit Faxian with this translation, this attribution is not clearly 
supported by the erstwhile colophon and the note in the LSJ, apparently based on 
information given in Daozu’s catalogue. While it confirms that it was Faxian who 
procured a copy of the MPNS, it does not clearly indicate that Faxian was actually 
involved in the translation, but only mentions the involvement of Buddhabhadra 
and his long-term assistant Baoytin. It seems that in later generations, everybody 
assumed that Faxian had a hand in the translation simply because he had brought 
the MS back from India. One might also wonder why this colophon is no longer 
found in printed editions of this translation. Was it detached from its rightful place 
because it did not mention Faxian ? 

Furthermore, one should also take into consideration the fact that Faxian 
would have been quite busy with other work precisely at the time as he is supposed 
to have been doing this translation of the MPNS. One of Faxian’s reasons for going 
to India was to get a complete copy of the authentic Vinaya. When he was in 
Pataliputra, he made a copy of the Mahasanghika Vinaya which he brought back 
with him. According to the colophon to the translation of this Vinaya, it was at the 
Daochang Monastery that he worked on the “publication” (14) of this text in 
conjunction with Buddhabhadra from the 11" month of 12" year of the Yixi era (416 
CE) until the 2"! month of the 14™ year (418 CE). In other words, the four months 
during which the MPNS was being translated lands right in the middle of this 


WRAPS RIKe RRPTHESTA-H, PHASE LBA. HHAE 
ARMEEBE, ETOFEAL PRES. BH HRAKMFRARAA, PERE, Ti 
4b A+ A. [T 2145 p60b03] 
S FRR EH RA LER EMA ERRALES. BERARON. UPR BLL 
REART-ARGSFRZ. ETOSOA RM. KRM EKARBR. Kitz. 
[T 1425 p548b04-5] 
































period. Unless he was taking a break from translating this Mahasanghika Vinaya, 

would it then be unreasonable to suppose that Faxian would have given priority to 
the translation of this Vinaya text - the very reason for his journey to India in the 

first place ? 

On the other hand, it seems significant that Baoyiin, Buddhabhadra’s trusted 
collaborator, is not mentioned as a participant in this concurrent Vinaya translation 
- what was he doing during this period ? Though not so well-known as some of the 
other Chinese scholar-monks involved in the translation work done in this period of 
intense textual productivity, Baoyiin (375-449 CE) was highly respected in his time 
and would have been quite capable of translating a text like the MPNS supervised by 
Buddhabhadra. A short biographical notice given in the CSJ (also reproduced in 
Huijiao’s Gaoseng-zhuan) relates that Baoyiin too went to India around the same time 
as Faxian (c401 CE) and travelled around the land, visiting the noted pilgrimage 
sites. He presumably studied Sanskrit, but is also said to have learnt a number of 
the colloquial Indian languages. The duration of his stay in India is not specified, 
but upon his return to Chang-an, he joined Buddhabhadra’s entourage. 

When Buddhabhadra was made unwelcome in Chang-an, having clashed 
with Chinese followers of Kumarajiva because of his strict views on monastic 
morality, and moved to the Daochang Monastery in the south, Baoyiin followed him 
there. The CSJ mentions that Baoytin ably conducted his own translation of some 
texts, such as a new version of the Sukhavati-vyiha, thus: “[Baoyiin] constantly took 
the foreign (hu) texts in his hands and delivered oral translations into Chinese”.’® 
Moreover, it is recorded that he extensively collaborated with Buddhabhadra as co- 
translator and redactor.”” I shall return to this matter later in this paper when 
discussing the nature and quality of this translation of the MPNS. 


Il. | DHARMAKSEMA’S DABANNIEPAN-JING (X Ak YZ 3% #8) 

If the situation regarding the provenance and translation of the MPNS 
attributed to Faxian is reasonably straight-foward, the same cannot be said for the 
version produced by Dharmaksema, for we encounter contradictions and problems 
at every turn. Hence, because of the complexity of information surrounding this 
version of the MPNS, it will be necessary to look at the various records concerning 
Dharmaksema and his work in greater detail than was required for Faxian above. 
Moreover, I believe that certain unflattering features of Dharmaksema’s character 
may also shed light on the vexed question of the additional material found in his 
extended 40 juan version of the MPNS. 


A. Catalogue Entries 
i) CSJ: “The Mahdaparinirvana-sitra, 36 juan, published by Dharmaksema.” 
CSJ also adds a note “Published on the 23rd day of the 10th month of the 





6 RFRA AD 


@ i&. [T 2154 p113a20] 
v Hee, SEM 


Pre. [T2154 p113a19] 





Meh [tai 


10th year of the Xuanshi era of the spurious king of Hexi, Juqu Mengxun.””® 


ii) ZM: “The Mahdaparinirvana-sitra, 40 juan, translated by Dharmaksema, 
togther with Huisong and others in Guzang during the reign of the Northern 
Liang Juqu Mengxun.””” 

iii) LSJ: “The Mahaparinirvana-sitra, 40 juan. Publication commenced in 3" year 


of the Xuanshi era (413 CE) in Guzang and completed in the 10" year (421). 
In total, this sutra comprises 35,000 gathas. In the Liang version it would 
amount to a bit short of 1,000,000 words. What has been translated at 
present comprises precisely 10,000 and some gathdas and is just the first of 
three parts. See the Zhu Daozu and the Liang Catalogues.””° 


Thus, the basic fact that this translation was done by Dharmaksema while he 
lived in Guzang under the patronage of Juqu Mengxun seems beyond dispute, as 
these simple entries in the catalogues show, but we shall also need to look 
judiciously at other records to establish other important details. 


B.  Prefaces 

Unlike the previous Buddhabhadra translation of the MPNS which has no 
surviving preface, there are actually two prefaces relating to Dharmaksema’s 
translation. One was the official preface penned by Daolang, a colleague of 
Dharmaksema, found at the beginning of all printed versions of this version of the 
MPNS, though it should be noted that curiously the CsJ has a fuller version, while 
the Sutra itself has only the first portion of the CSJ text. The second preface is by 
the ever prolific writer, Anonymous - though Chen (2004 pp251-53) hypothesizes 
that it was composed by Huisong, another one of Dharmaksema’s assistants. 
Additionally, it is noted by some scholars that this may not have been a preface to 
the sutra itself, but merely to a commentary on it. Nevertheless, this anonymous 
preface is only recorded in catalogues such as the CSJ and not appended to any 
extant printed text. 


1. Daolang’s Preface (38 3 #£) 

This preface transmits only a few bare facts about Dharmaksema and the 
text of the MPNS, so it does not have great value as source for textual or historical 
information. We are told that Dharmaksema was a native of Central India of 
brahmin stock, that he travelled in order to spread the Dharma and reached 








8 BH AMES B= +A, [T2154 p14a05 and 4 BEARER RKM+TETA 

=—-+ = 8 # W[T 2154 p11b11] Note however that the size of the translation given here as 
36 juan is incorrect for the original "Northern Edition" which is actually 40 juan as stated in 
all the other records. It is the revised "Southern Edition" that is 36 juan in length. 


9 KAR MO +A, IER RY EERE S SERRA. [T2146 
p115a09] 
0 KER ROTS , HHH SPRHRY. ETHAH. KONAABETH RE 
ESB. 2. OBR HBR. HDA, WAH, RR. [T 2034 p84alg] 
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Dunhuang where he stayed for several years. When the King of Hexi, Juqu 
Mengxun was expanding his territory, he “pacified” Dunhuang and at that time 
“Dharmaksema along with this text arrived from afar” (#; # #2 B22 7 ZB) in 
Guzang. After Dharmaksema arrived in Guzang, Mengxun requested him to 
translate the siitra on the 23" day of the 10" month of the 10" year of Xuanshi era 
(421 CE ) when Jupiter was in the house of Daliang VAX #8 TFRKART ALT 
= 4). Dharmaksema then “took the Sanskrit text in his hand and orally translated 
it into the language of Qin (FAH MH BRA)”. 

This preface then states that “what is presently translated is just the first 
third of more than 30,000 slokas”, as repeated in the LSJ catalogue listing given 
above.” Based on teachings given in the MPNS itself, Daolang goes on to explain 
that this loss of text was predicted by the Buddha to occur during the final 80 year- 
long period immediately prior to the final disappearance of the authentic Dharma.” 








2. The Anonymous Preface (* #/F#) 

The status of this Preface is subject to debate: apart from the possibility that 
it was merely the preface to some commentary on the MPNS, some scholars also 
believe it is not even authentic, though Chen (2004 p252) argues vigorously that it is 
genuine and contains valuable data on Dharmaksema. He also suggests that its most 
likely author was another of Dharmaksema’s Chinese associates, Huisong. 

The Preface opens by writing of the monk Zhimeng, whom I shall discuss 
below, stating, “The first ten juan of this Mahdparinirvana-sitra has five chapters 
(parivarta). The hu (#1) text was brought from India by Zhimeng, a practitioner from 
the east, who was staying for a while in Gaochang (] &)”.” It then introduces 
Dharmaksema as a gifted and experienced monk who was travelling in order to 





4 For "sloka", a unit of thirty-two syllables which is the standard Indian method of 


measuring textual length, the Chinese always has "{é" which more usually translates 
"gatha". Moreover, the number of slokas given here as 35,000 (or just 30,000 elsewhere) 
seems to be erroneous ~ the usual length given for this lost mega-archetype is actually 
25,000 Slokas. 


2 KAW EERS, PRAA BRE. AMARA RWE, RRB NNEE, 

HRERLAZRS. SLRR, KHBMHEH, ERBSREES, BURR. 
SEUAB, HEME, CHRHRHS,. BRAKE. HEERAM. RAFK 
ZR. MBI. URMTFRKARTALT=EH. WHERE, RERE 
MORAG, HAMHERS. MAKERS, BEKAPEUR, BPHAKEBGRE. 

ERG A) RRA AU Re, AMAR RR. WARE AES 
Hi, ZO CAMAEES RK, DRAKEXERETLH. KLASRREBS. OK 
He — Be. MRE, KRAFERER, PRLADERD. MRM HE. 

A AIES WHZEKE. BPHADERE, Ltt. HERE WOT. 

WRAPS RRA. AWA. OTFRRRRM. EEKRRRATE. 
Att, MAKM. HEVURSRERA. ETFRRAZA. BAB, AMMREL 
A README REZKB, BMA RZ. [T2145 pp59c28-60a09] 
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spread the Dharma. He “first resided in Dunhuang”, but after the King of Hexi 
(Mengxun) pacified (%) Dunhuang and met him, he was invited to come to the 
capital Guzang and take up residence at the imperial park, presumably in the palace 
chapel, known from other sources to have been located there, which was used as a 
translation bureau. The Preface goes on to state that, 


“[Mengxun] sent an envoy to Gaochang to get hold of this hu text and 
commanded Dharmaksema to translate (# #}) it. The first part of this siitra 
has five chapters (parivarta). The following chapters from the sixth onwards 
had long existed in Dunhuang, so Dharmaksema ‘published' them (4). 
Subsequently, [Dharmaksema], knowing that [the sitra] was still incomplete, 
began searching for and soliciting [the missing portion]. There was a hu 
practitioner who opportunely sent in [this missing portion] of this sttra. The 
[full] hu text has a total of 25,000 gathds. With the addition of this hu text 
which arrived later, we think that it should be virtually complete.” 


C. Biographies 

In addition to the above textual notices, there is also a fair amount of 
detailed biographical material available for Dharmaksema. We may consider three 
sources which give an account of Dharmaksema’s career: a biographical notice 
recorded in the CSJ; the monastic biography in the Gaoseng Zhuan, which has utilized 
some elements of the previous CSJ account, but which nevertheless differs in some 
key respects and adds new details from other sources; and thirdly, a secular source, 
the Wei Shu. 


1, Account Given in the Chu Sanzang Jiji 

As this account is rather lengthy,” I present here a summary, translating 
directly from the CSJ when it deals with things specifically relevant to the text itself 
of the MPNS. 

Dharmaksema was a native of Central India, born of brahmin stock. When 
he was six years old, Dharmaksema lost his father. His mother supported the family 
as a weaver of fine woollen blankets or perhaps carpets.”° One day a popular and 
wealthy monk, DharmayaéSas, was in the area. Impressed by his prosperity and 





3 The Chinese name for Kharaqoja near Turfan on the northern route of the Silk Road. At 
this time, the Turfan area was a commandery of the Northern Liang, nominally under Juqu 
Mengxun's control. 

“WAKER, HRA L. HARE RABAPRRALHR, GPRAE. AAS 
WP RRR, BEE LBS. HAM ERE. MHERMRRAVERZ. # 
FEE A ER, BRA. CHA. WHER. PHN IENK. ERAER 
aA, mew. WROD ERE HE. KECK, HKAERE. MAK. F 
ROR EDR FMR. AWA, RHR, AKO B ETH. BRI 
AMM ULH IH. [CS] T p60a11-20] 

> T 2145 pp102c21- 103b20. 
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fame, Dharmaksema’s mother had the ten year-old taken on as a pupil. Throughout 
his youth, Dharmaksema studied the mainstream Buddhist scriptures, and showed 
great promise as he was gifted with considerable powers of memory and eloquence. 
On the other hand, he seems to have taken an early interest in the use of magic and 
spells (vidya), competing with other boys in challenges.”’ 

Later he is said to have met an aged, white-haired old meditation master, 
who worsted Dharmaksema in a heated debate that lasted over ten weeks. Finally. 
asking the old man if he had some book that gave him such knowledge, “the dhyana 
master gave him a book written on bark of the Parinirvana-sitra” (## 8 BU 2% VA tat 
jZ42 #4). Study of this text brought about his sudden conversion to Mahayana. 
He then studied Mahayana and by the age of twenty he is said to have memorized a 
phenomenal amount of scripture, but he also continued his interest in magic and 
quasi-tantric practices, to the extent that he was famed as a great vidya-mantra 
master (X "Li ) or thaumaturge. 

Around this time, his younger brother accidently killed the favourite 
elephant of the local king and was executed for this. Though the king had forbidden 
anybody to mourn or bury the corpse on pain of death, Dharmaksema defied this 
order and buried the body of his brother. After he had been interrogated by the 
king about his disobedience, the king was impressed by Dharmaksema’s audacity 
and took him on as a court chaplain. The account here, corroborated later by the 
Gaoseng Zhuan version, suggests that Dharmaksema maintained his position there 
for a while using a combination of flattery and magical tricks. Eventually, this king 
grew tired of him, but rather than leaving quietly, we are told that Dharmaksema 
resorted to unscrupulous magic and blackmail, by causing a drought, in an attempt 
to retain his court position. When his trickery came to light, he fled and made his 
way to Kucha, taking with him “his copy of the Mahdparinirvana Sitra containing the 
first portion of the text in twelve juan, together with the Bodhisattva-sila-stittra and 
the Bodhisattva-Sila root text” (77 Hf AREA AT —BHS lM BS MAR 
i, a Mad 

After a brief stay in Kucha, Dharmaksema eventually arrived in Guzang and 
stayed in a way-station inn there. An anecdote dating to this period shows a 
somewhat less than respectful attitude towards the MPNS, even though the story 
presumably originated with Dharmaksema himself. While he was staying at this 
inn, he decided to use the text as a pillow, purportedly to prevent its theft. Each 
night for the following three nights, a voice was heard coming from the ground 














6 It seems that during this period (and earlier), widows and other unsupported women 
were often provided with paid textile work such as spinning or weaving by the state. This 
is, for example, recommended in Kautilya's Artha-sastra (2.23.2). 

7 This reported knowledge of magic and spells is interesting, considering that 
Dharmaksema's training at this time was entirely Mainstream-based. 

8 Some catalogue annotations state that this Bodhisattva-sila-stttra was actually the 
Bodhisattva-bhami (or at least the Chapter on Sila therein which seems to have circulated 
separately at times) from the Yogacara-bhimi-sastra. 
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asking why he was using the sacred word of the Buddha as a pillow. The voice 
stopped calling out to him when he eventually placed the book high on a shelf, from 
where none could lift it, let alone steal it. 

The King of Northern Liang, Juqu Mengxun came to hear reports about 
Dharmaksema and went to see him. Mengxun was presumably impressed by 
Dharmaksema and commanded him to translate the Mahdaparinirvana-sttra and other 
texts. Dharmaksema refused, because, quite reasonably, his knowledge of Chinese 
was insufficient at this stage of his career. Instead, he applied himself to three 
years study of Chinese (4 #& = 4F) and only then began his translation work with a 
team of Chinese collaborators, headed by Huisong (# #) and Daolang (3% #}), 
starting with the part of the Maha-parinirvana-sitra in his possession. Subsequently, 
he translated a very sizable amount of material, more than twenty works, including 
much of the Mahdasamnipata Collection, the Maha-megha-sitra, the Akaga-garbha-sitra, 
the Sagara-naga-raja-sitra, the Suvarna-prabhdasa-sitra, and the Bodhisattva-bhimi, as 
well as a number of texts on morality-ethics (sila) for bodhisattvas and lay- 
followers. 

Once ensconced in the imperial chapel, Dharmaksema seems to have 
consolidated his position both as imperial chaplain and court adviser, with Juqu 
highly esteeming the prophetic abilities, regarded as infallible by his 
contemporaries, attributed to Dharmaksema. He also continued to use his 
thaumaturgic skills to retain Juqu’s reliance upon him, once reportedly exorcising 
the city of a host of plague-bearing demons. 

At some stage he found that his copy of the MPNS was incomplete and 
returned west to his homeland to look for the missing portion. While he was there, 
his mother died, apparently necessitating a longer stay than planned. During his 
return journey he passed through Khotan and got a copy of the missing sitra text 
there (44 7 + ll] # 4% #2). He eventually returned to Guzang after an absence of 
over two years. He then translated this new material, and with this continuation of 
the MPNS, his translation came to a total of thirty-six jaan (Ai # = 7\ 4%). 

By the late 420s, the emperor of the neighbouring state of Wei, Tuoba Tao 
(46 4% 2), had heard of Dharmaksema’s magical and prophetic abilities, and, as 
Juqu’s liege lord, demanded that Dharmaksema be handed over to him. It is 
reported that Juqu was very reluctant to do so, as Dhnarmaksema was a valued asset 
to his Northern Liang state. Coincidentally, we are told, around this time 
Dharmaksema suddenly learnt from a foreign monk that the version of the Nirvana 
Sutra he had earlier translated was still incomplete, so he insisted on leaving 
Guzang for another trip in search of further parts of the Nirvana Sitra. According 
to this account, Mengxun apparently thought that Dharmaksema might be planning 
to defect to another ruler and did not want lose his talents. He therefore sent 
assassins after Dharmaksema who killed him on the road some forty li from Guzang 
in early 433. When he was murdered, Dharmaksema was forty-nine years old. 
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2. Account Given In Huijiao’s Gaoseng Zhuan 

Fortunately for the length of this paper the GSZ” incorporates and repeats 
much of the above account of Dharmaksema’s life, so we need not reproduce its 
contents in detail here, but just note the points where they differ from the CSJ 
version. 

The account of Dharmaksema’s childhood and formative years given in the 
GSZ is identical to that in the CSJ, except it is silent over the details about 
Dharmaksema’s attempted blackmail using vidyds to stop the rain from falling. This 
may be because the GSZ is a collection of pious monastic biographies and thus omits 
such unflattering incidents. Instead, we are given the impression that 
Dharmaksema left peaceably by mutual consent, first going to Kashmir (77 # £ Fil 
#),° and then journeying eastwards to Kucha (#8, 2%), where he found that most of 
the people there studied Hinayana, as is well-known, and had no interest in a radical 
Mahayana text like the MPNS (4 H&B /\ Fe, #5 EAB). 

The ensuing details about Dharmaksema’s involvement with Juqu Mengxun 
and his translation work closely follow those given in the CSJ, except we are told 
that he had only obtained the middle portion of the MPNS (# # *# 4) in Khotan on 
his return journey from India. Later he is said to have sent a emissary back to 
Khotan to get the latter portion for him (44 X i (# T fd 4 447@ 7). The GSZ then 
mentions that these two additional parts yielded thirty-three juan when translated 
(is 2 8 = A = + = %) It also states that the translation was commenced in the 
3" year of the Xuanshi era (X # = “F 4 i 4 =) and was completed on the 23" day 
of the 10 month of the 10" year of the Xuanshi era (X##14F + A = PFE HER 
77%), that is to say from 414/5 until 421 CE. 

Though not of great importance for the textual history of the MPNS, the GSZ 
concludes its biography of Dharmaksema by giving more details about the events 
leading up to his assassination. So determined was he to secure Dharmaksema for 
himself, the Wei emperor Tuoba Tao even threaten to invade Northern Liang to take 
Dharmaksema by force. Late in 432, Juqu Mengzun met with Li Shun (2), the 
emissary of Tuoba Tao, who relayed to Mengxun his master’s displeasure. What 
happened next is unclear, for the GSZ account is a little reticent here with the 
details, perhaps for uncomfortable, contemporary political reasons. According to 
the GSZ, Mengxun merely expressed to Li Shun his refusal to hand over 
Dharmaksema. But then, as in the CSJ account, Mengxun decided on his own 
initiative to kill Dharmaksema, supposedly fearing that Dharmaksema was about to 
desert him, on the pretext of looking for further missing material from the MPNS. 


° T 2059 pp335c16-337b16. 

°° The Chinese text here has ij # (jibin), which at that time often designated a larger area 
than just Kashmir, and included Gandhara. See Chen 2004 p226 for details. 

* This number of juan, thirty-three, is puzzling since only thirty juan were needed to 
supplement the earlier ten juan, to make the total of forty juan that comprise the finished 
"Northern Edition". A scribal error may be the most reasonable explanation. 
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After Dharmaksema had been murdered, the GSZ, probably with some satisfaction, 
records that Juqu Mengxun bitterly regretted his actions and was plagued by visions 
of demons all around him “even in broad daylight” until his own sudden death a 
two months later in March 433.” 


3. Account Given In The Wei Shu 
However, in contrast to the two preceding monastic biographies of 





Dharmaksema, the secular Wei Shu (4% #%) presents a very different story. Though 
no information whatsoever is given in it concerning Dharmaksema’s translation 
work, it paints a quite different, rather lurid picture of his other activities. 

In the Wei Shu, Dharmaksema is described as a Kashmiri monk (/&j & > F1). It 
relates that he had stayed at the court of the Shanshan (# #)* ruler, claiming to 
have skills in using spirits to cure illnesses and an ability to increase the fertility of 
women (fi (# %iein, i A 4). However, while staying there, Dharmaksema 
also seduced (44 ii) a sister of the king of Shanshan. When this was discovered, he 
fled to Liangzhou, Mengxun’s territory, where he was welcomed, hypocritically it is 





implied, as a “holy man” (2 A). In addition to his skills as a thaumaturge (77 #1), 
the Wei Annals relate that Dharmaksema knew of sexual techniques (47 & R# Z 





#1) which he taught secretly to women, including many of the female relatives of 
Mengxun himself (3 ## #4 & F tit HE JK). 

The Wei Shu suggests that it was especially for access to these sexual 
techniques that Tuoba Tao wanted Dharmaksema to be sent to him forthwith -- 
quite apart from his other reputed abilities of prophecy and magic. When Juqu 
Mengxun refused to hand him over, it was at that last meeting with Li Shun, 
mentioned above in the GSZ, that Li Shun revealed Dharmaksema’s sexual activities 
to Mengxun. Presumably many knew about them, except Mengxun himself! The 
two conspired together, and in exchange for a bribe, Li Shun gave his assent to 
Mengxun to have Dharmaksema killed (Jk % 3 #4, 322422). Then, contrary 
to the assassination account in the GSZ, Mengxun then had Dharmaksema tortured 
and publicly executed (#% #42). Unfortunately for Li Shun, Tuoba Tao eventually 
found out about Li Shun’s corrupt double-dealing and he too was executed a few 
years later. 


III]. | ZHIMENG’S BANNIEPAN-JING (fx 32 2% #8) 

For reasons that will become apparent, a third translation of the MPNS 
needs to be considered, that attributed to Zhimeng (#7 4i) which most 
unfortunately has not survived, before we can properly evaluate the above 
bibliographical and biographical information concerning Dharmaksema. 


* T2059 p335c16 
* Shanshan was an independent kingdom encompassing part of the southern route of the 
Silk Road to the west of Dunhuang. 
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1) 
2) 


3) 


B. 


1) 


Catalogues 

CSJ: “The Nirvana-sutra, twenty juan, published by Shi Zhimeng.”™“ 

ZM: “The Parinirvana-sitra, twenty juan, translated by sramana Zhimeng in 
Liangzhou during the Yuanjia era (424-453).”*° 

LSJ “The Parinirvana-sttra, twenty juan, during the reign of Song Wendi, Shi 
Zhimeng of Yongzhou journeyed to the Western Regions, examining 
different stitras. He brought back with him the Sanskrit book from India and 
travelled back through the Jade Gate to Liangzhou where he translated it. In 
the 14" year of the Yuanjia era (437/8), it reached Luoyang. It is the same as 
Faxian’s [text]. See the Song and Qi catalogues.”** 


Biography 
Zhimeng’s Travelogue (47 2m i H+ Hl 1#) 


There are several short biographical resources for Zhimeng, including a 


travelogue he wrote in his old age. This too has unfortunately been lost, but 
Sengyou quotes a small part of it in his CSJ, where Zhimeng relates how he obtained 
a copy of the MPNS in Pataliputra, thus: 


“Zhimeng’s Record states: Next, in Pataliputra, there lived a brahmin. The 
members of his family clan were extremely numerous. By nature, he was 
intelligent, and he cleaved to the Mahayana for refuge. He had an extensive 
collection of texts and there was nothing that he had not fully 
comprehended. At his house there was a silver stiipa, eight chi (c240 cm) in 
length and breadth and three zhang (c990 cm) in height, with a silver statue 
some three chi (c90 cm) in height in each of the four niches. He also had 
many Mahayana sutras, worshipping them with various kinds of offerings. 
He asked Zhimeng, ‘Where do you come from ?! 

[Zhimeng] replied, ‘From China (#Hi)’. 

Then he asked, ‘Do people study the Mahayana in China ?' 

[Zhimeng] replied, ‘Everybody studies the Mahayana’. 

[The brahmin] was amazed and spoke in praise, saying, ‘How amazing ! 
Those who are not bodhisattvas should go there to be converted !' 

Zhimeng went to his house and obtained a copy of the hu text of the Nirvana- 
siitra. Upon returning to Liangzhou he published it in twenty juan.”*” 





uo fe AT ih WH Ye 1 AE HR. [T 2145 p 14a06] 

3 A EA RE AR RICE SE YD PY IN. [T 2146 p119c25] 

SABRI TR. RK, ENYA Re GEOR, SHEE. RAZA, FF 
KAR, PREM. REIN. THT OFREOR, MKB. ARMS. [T2034 


p85a07-08] 



































7 BA. KERBABZAM. KRESS. HREM. BOAR, BRE, # 
RHE, RARE, MAREK, OMRARBERH. SAKRE. HERR. E 
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2) Chu Sanzang Jiji Biography (47 4.3% bf 1%) 

According to Sengyou’s biographical record of Zhimeng,** he was born in 
Yongzhou (% }i|), located in present-day Hunan. Becoming a monk at an early age, 
he was diligent and talented. The sight of foreign monks impressed him and awoke 
in him the desire to seek out Mahayana texts in the Western lands. He set out from 
Chang'an in 404, in a party of fifteen monks. As ever, the journey westwards proved 
harsh and fraught with dangers, beset with extremes of temperatures. En route 
they passed through Shanshan and Kucha before reaching Khotan.” When the 
group reached the Congling mountain ranges, nine of the group gave up and went 
back. Eventually, Zhimeng and the other surviving members reached Kashmir. 
From there Zhimeng seems to have travelled eastwards to heartlands of Buddhist 
India, visiting the famous sights along the way. Eventually he reached Pataliputra, 
ASoka’s old capital, where there lived an illustrious brahmin. It is not clear whether 
this brahmin was the same person as the one Faxian met, but since the name is 
different - it is difficult to recontruct the Indic form —he may have been the son or 
another relative in the same household. The account which follows concerning 
Zhimeng’s meeting with the brahmin is very similar to that just given by Sengyou 
earlier in the CSJ, thus: 

“There was a very learned brahmin called *Rayasena > Rajasena (# ba 3 la- 

jyat-tsawy) who, with all his family, spread the Dharma. He was respected 

and honoured by the king, and had constructed a silver stipa which was 
three zhang (c990 cm) in height. The sramana Faxian had previously obtained 

a copy of the six juan Nirvana-sttra from this household. 

When he saw Zhimeng, he asked, ‘Do people study the Mahayana in China ?’. 

[Zhimeng] replied, ‘They all study the Mahayana’. 

Luoyue was delighted and said in praise, ‘How amazing ! Those who are not 

bodhisattvas should go there to be converted !’. 

Zhimeng went to this house and obtained a copy of the hu text of the 

Nirvana-sittra, together with a copy of the Mahasanghika Vinaya and some 

other hu sutra texts. He vowed that he would circulate these upon his return 

[to Chinal.”” 








ETM ERMA. "AA. ARS EEC. SRN RMERKRGRBWA, BRENDA 
=+%, [T 2145 p60b14-b23] 

°® T 2145 p113b03-cl4 

* This is improbable since Shanshan and Khotan are located along the Southern Route of 
the Silk Road, while Kucha is on the Northern Route, unless the travelling party doubled 
back on its route. 

“CESK, LEMALEM, AKPBZRA ZAM RRR. ERKE. MR 
Bw =SK. WI KBARHRLAKSIE. RAGA. RMAKRSEF. BA. 
BARS. HA RMAE. HARA. MAS REM, MRERAGLBHAA-B, X 
SEM ERE-BRABWA, EMR ER. [T2145 pl13c04] 
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Zhimeng eventually left India during 424 CE, or at the beginning of 425 at the 
latest. On the return journey, four of his companions died along the way, so only 
Zhimeng and a certain Tanzuan (44) made it back to Liangzhou. He translated (# 
1) the Nirvana-sitra in twenty juan. Later, in 437, he went to Sichuan, where he 
died around 454 CE. 

Later catalogues and monastic biographical sources, including the GSZ, give 
virtually identical accounts of Zhimeng’s life and connection with the MPNS, except 
the well-respected later Kaiytian Shijiao Lti (compiled 730 CE) additionally notes that 
Zhimeng translated his copy of the MPNS during the Chenghe era (% ##4F), a period 
covering 433-439 CE, although this may be a little late, unless we take the first year 
as the date his translation was completed. Earlier we noted that the LSJ states that 
Zhimeng’s translation reached Chang'an in 437/8 CE, perhaps even brought there 
by Zhimeng himself as he passed through en route to Sichuan, so the above mention 
of the Chenghe era may have been influenced by this date. 











3) Sui Shu record of Zhimeng and Dharmaksema ((#j #7 - #8 #5 &) 

Apart from the above accounts concerning Zhimeng, there is also a brief 
mention of Zhimeng in the “Bibliographical Monographs” section of the Sui Shi (f# 
# 581-617). Although it contains a few errors, the record does nevertheless have 
some value since it gives an alternative account of Dharmaksema and Zhimeng’s 


copy of the MPNS to the Anonymous Preface recorded above. We are told that 





Zhimeng journeyed westwards during the Yuanxi (7t # c419-420) era and reached 
Pataliputra where he obtained copies of the Nirvana-suitra and the Mahasanghika 
Vinaya. He returned east to Gaochang (Kharagoja) where he translated the Nirvana- 
siitra in twenty juan. Later, the sramana Dharmaksema arrived in Hexi (74 7) also 
bringing with him a copy of the hu text. Juqu Mengxun send an emissary to 
Gaochang to get Zhimeng’s copy because he wanted to have it compared with 
Dharmaksema’s copy.** However, Mengxun had been overthrown before the 
emissary returned. According to the Sui Shu, Zhimeng’s manuscript first arrived in 
Chang’an during in the 10" year of the Hongshi era (44 #4 - 13/02/408 to 31/01 409), 
where it was (supposedly) translated into a 30 juan text.” 





“| In fact, Dharmaksema seems to have had a copy of the Buddhabhadra-Faxian translation 
to hand since his translation frequently "borrows" renderings from that translation and 
uses them as his own. Could the idea that that Mengxun wanted to see a copy of Zhimeng's 
text be a garbled on concealed version of a request to see the Buddhabhadra-Faxian 

version ? 

ea, SRY, PEM a th, RKB, NKR, HEE) RCBRE) , 
REBE, (RE) ATH. RAKAWM SERRA A, REA. AR 
RREREREDGA, KHBR, KEM RRR, HEATH, MAWERR, 
a #4 = 4. [Sui Shu, juan 35] 
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However, as Chen (2004)* points out there are several errors here, mainly 
concerning dates: 


* Zhimeng set out for India in 404, not 419/20. Here the era name “Yuanxi" 
must be an error for “Yixi”, due to their partial similarity. 

* Zhimeng had only just arrived in India around 408 and did not leave until 
424/5, so it is impossible that a copy of his text of the MPNS was available in 
Chang'an in 408/9. 

* Juqu Mengxun died in 433 and his regime was overthrown by the 
Northern Wei in 439. 

* It is unlikely, as Chen very reasonably supposes, that Zhimeng’s text was 
translated twice, once in Gaochang and then later in Chang'an. 


Additionally, although Chen does not mention this, a 30 juan version of the 
MPNS, as reported here, is quite inconceivable, since such dimensions would not fit 
the structure of the text. One must assume a misunderstanding or a misreading has 
occurred. 


C. Observations 

This is the sum of the information about Zhimeng and his copy of the MPNS, 
which omits much that we would like to know. For one thing, Zhimeng spent the 
best part of twenty years in India, one of the longest sojourns there for a Chinese 
monk, only surpassed later by Yijing in the Tang era. By the end of his stay there, it 
is reasonable to assume that he had become quite fluent in Sanskrit and several 
Prakrits or local languages and so potentially might have become one the greatest 
Chinese translators. And yet, apart from his attributed translation of the MPNS and 
one other text, both of which are lost, he seems to have done no other translation 
work whatsoever. How can one explain such an extraordinary situation ? 
Although we shall never know the true reason, I suspect it has to do with matters of 
influence and patronage, as well as the under-current of complex political and 
polemical factors, not unconnected with the famous Daosheng controversy about 
the status of the icchantikas. 

Zhimeng probably left China in his early twenties and did not get back to 
even the fringes of China until he was in his forties. He then seems to have stayed 
at the commandery of Kharagoja (Gaochang) near Turfan, at the outer reaches of 
the illegitimate Northern Liang kingdom. Meanwhile, in Guzang itself, the Northern 
Liang capital, Dharmaksema was well ensconced in the palace grounds with his own 
team of trusted collaborators, headed by Daolang and Huisong. One can surmise 
that there would have been little opportunity, let alone welcome for Zhimeng to 
join this group - certainly there is no hint from the available records that he ever 
resided in Guzang. He apparently moved from Kharagoja soon after the deaths of 
Dharmaksema and Juqu Mengxun, just prior to the overthrow of the Northern Liang 





* Chen 2004, p231 n38. 
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hegemony, and made his way to Sichuan by 437 CE, by then an old man in his 
sixties. 

However, I see no reason why he could not have done a translation, even 
single-handedly, of the MPNS while he was living in Kharagoja, using the text he 
was given in Pataliputra. Moreover, though this may seem trivial these days, it is 
mentioned that Zhimeng vowed to the brahmin that he would transmit and 
circulate the MPNS when he got back home (# Jif ii 38 74 2€ (# JX). If he had failed to 
do that, Zhimeng would have broken his vow and, more importantly, have deprived 
the brahmin of the considerable merit (punya) of being the donor of the text. To a 
devout monk like Zhimeng, these factors would doubtlessly been significant. 

One puzzling element of the catalogue remarks concerning his translation 
concerns the putative size of his version of the MPNS, which is consistently given as 
twenty juan. Given the manner in which the later catalogues rely upon Sengyou, he 
(or perhaps his earlier sources), seems to be the source of this notion. The problem 
is simply that a “twenty juan” MPNS makes little sense in terms of the extant MPNS 
with regards the internal divisions and content of the text, whether as the short 
Buddhabhadra version or as the longer forty juan Dharmaksema version. 

Given that Zhimeng obtained his text of the MPNS from the very same 
household as Faxian, one would expect Zhimeng’s copy to have been similar in some 
respects, if not identical, to Faxian’s own copy. Indeed, it is specified by the LSJ that 
Zhimeng’s version was “the same as Faxian’s”, though plausibly we should 
understand this to mean that it covered the same extent of text, down to the end of 
the chapter on “The Questions of the Congregation”, rather than being exactly 
identical. The importance of this nuance will become clearer later in this paper, 
but I am inclined to think that the number “twenty” is actually an error for either 
“twelve” or perhaps even just “ten” juan.“ 


IV. Evaluation Of the Dharmaksema & Zhimeng Data 

Now we return to a discussion of the information concerning Dharmaksema 
and his translation of the MPNS, which I had to defer until Zhimeng and his copy of 
the text had been introduced. This set of complex documentary material needs to 
be analyzed and evaluated carefully, since a number of key points are problematic 
or contradictory. 

In agreement with the catalogue entries, all the other documents concur 
that Dharmaksema was residing in Guzang, Juqu Mengxun’s capital of Liangzhou, at 
the time he translated the MPNS. Consequently, for our purposes here, we only 
need to consider two aspects in detail: 1) the origin of the MPNS text used by 
Dharmaksema, and 2) the date of the translation - at least when it was commenced, 
if not concluded. 





“ In old manuscript copies of such catalogues, "twenty" is often abbreviated as "tt" and 
not in full with two characters as" —-|-". It is then easy to see how misreadings can occur 
between this form of "twenty" (tT) and "ten" (++), especially ifthe "ten" was hurriedly 
written, perhaps in a context where there were other genuine "twenty" (tt) numbers. 
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1. The Provenance of Dharmaksema’s MPNS text 

The version of the MPNS extends to forty juan in the unrevised “Northern 
Edition” or thirty-six in the redacted “Southern Edition”.* Of this text, the first ten 
juan are equivalent in extent and overall content to the Buddhabhadra and the Indic 
Tibetan version, so there can be little doubt that these first ten juan are based on an 
Indic source.”* Let us first consider the various accounts given above concerning 
the provenance of this part of the MPNS. In summary we find the following: 


* Daolang merely states that Dharmaksema arrived “from afar” along with 
the text. 

* The Anonymous Preface states that Zhimeng’s Indian copy was used by 
Dharmaksema for first 10 juan. 

* The biographical notice given by Sengyou, duplicated in the GSZ, relates 
that Dharmaksema was given a bark manuscript by an aged meditation 
master, which he brought with him to Guzang together with two other texts, 
on morality-ethics (sila) for bodhisattvas. 


Considering these three accounts, we can see that Daolang is not especially 
helpful, although he does imply that Dharmaksema arrived in Guzang with a copy of 
the MPNS in his possession. This is supported by Sengyou’s account which states 
that Dharmaksema was given a copy of the text while he was still in India. But, 
Sengyou also specifies that this was written “on bark”, rather than the more 
common palm leaves or paper. In fact, this mention of a bark manuscript is unique 
throughout all catalogues and monastic biographies. Needless to say, the “bark” 
mentioned here would have been from birch trees, used a writing material solely in 
NW India, especially the Gandhara-Kashmir region. This is extremely significant, 
since we know that the MPNS was transmitted to Kashmir in the closing stages of its 
compilation.” In other words, if Sengyou’s account is true, then we know that 
Dharmaksema brought with him a recension from the greater Kashmiri area. 

On the other hand, there is the account given in the Anonymous Preface. In 
his stimulating study of the dating for Dharmaksema’s activities, proposing inter alia 





‘“S Confusion may arise when looking at catalogues which were later redacted, substituting 
"thirty-six" for the correct, older "forty" juan, since the revised "Southern" version 
supplanted the older, unrevised version in popularity. 

“© When the CSJ Biography states that it comprised twelve juan rather than ten, we can 
either presume an error or a change in division into juan, or perhaps includes the two other 
works he brought from India. 

‘7 This is mentioned as part of a prophesy found in all versions of the MPNS in Ch17, which 
even survives in a surviving Sanskrit folio. The sutra states, "Then, after the bodhisattva- 
mahasattvas of the south (daksina-patha) know of the destruction of the authentic Dharma, 
it will proceed towards Kashmir . . ." (kasmiram pravigya [Habata 2007a SF22, Matsuda 1988 
A06], F: R28 HA [T376 p895a17], D:'} # ki A [1374 p422b22], kha-che yul-du song-nas [Q: 
p142b7, D: p138a6]. 
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a revised date for his arrival in Guzang, Chen relies in part on the authenticity of 
this Anonymous Preface for his proof. As far as the dating element of Chen’s 
argument is concerned, I find his hypothesis quite convincing. However, from point 
of view of the MPNS as a text, this Preface seems rather suspect overall. This will 
become clearer a little later, when we consider its account of the provenance of the 
latter portions of the MPNS. Here, however, we are concerned with its claim that 
Dharmaksema used a manuscript brought back from India by Zhimeng. 

Chen establishes that is likely that Dharmaksema started his translation 
work on the MPNS in the 10" month of 421 CE, in agreement with Daolang’s Preface, 
also corroborated by an extrapolated date from the CSJ based on Mengxun’s 
conquest of Dunhuang. Indeed, this date seems utterly plausible: who better to 
have known when the translation started than Daolang himself since he was a 
central member of the team ? However, this immediately creates a problem since 
we know Zhimeng only left India in 424 or early 425 CE. Given the distances 
involved, it would have taken Zhimeng the best part of a year to get back to the 
borders of China, probably not reaching Kharaqoja (Gaochang) until sometime in 
426 CE at the earliest. Then a journey from Kharagoja onwards to Guzang would 
have taken yet more months. So the earliest time by which news could have arrived 
in Guzang about the existence of a new manuscript of the MPNS would have been 
around five years later than the 421 CE date. 

To work around this problem, Chen ingeniously proposes that Dharmaksema 
did begin the translation in 412 CE, but first used later parts of the MPNS which 
were on hand. But, as I shall argue in the next section, this too is really very 
improbable. At best, Dharmaksema may have tried to obtain a copy of Zhimeng’s 
manuscript for the purposes of comparison - Mengxun sending an emissary on his 
behalf - but, even allowing for the confused dating, the Sui Shu states that it never 
arrived in Guzang.* 

So, on balance, the conclusion we must draw from the above data is that 
Dharmaksema did indeed bring a copy of the MPNS with him from India, equivalent 
to his first ten juan of translation, in the form of a birch-bark manuscript 
originating in NW India. This was the first text he began to translate, as he would 
have been quite familiar with its contents and had it immediately to hand. 


2. The Long Version of the MPNS 

It is common knowledge that the MPNS comes in two lengths. First, there is 
the normative “short” version available to us through the Buddhabhadra 
translation of Faxian’s manuscript, the Tibetan translation of Jinamitra and 
Devacandra, and at least one of Central Asian Sanskrit manuscripts for which 
fragments of the colophon survive. Secondly there is a longer text, solely known 


‘8 It should be noted that Dharmaksema and his Chinese team did somehow obtain a copy of 
the translation of the Faxian text done by Buddhabhadra, since there are many passages 
that have obviously been taken word-for-word from that translation. 
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through Dharmaksema’s forty juan translation, later re-issued in c453 CE as the 
redacted version in thirty-six juan known as the “Southern Edition”.” 

We can now turn to a consideration of this controversial portion of the 
MPNS, that is, the block of thirty juan, from the eleventh to the fortieth in the 
Northern Edition. Information about the manner in which Dharmaksema came to 
possess the later textual material is found in only the Anonymous Preface and 
Sengyou’s Biographical Note (reproduced in the GSZ). Daolang is again silent on 
this key textual matter, only commenting that the text available to them was a 
fraction of a far larger version purportedly comprising 25,000 or 30,000 slokas. Of 
these two sources, Sengyou’s account again seems the more plausible. To recap, he 
states that Dharmaksema was told by a foreign monk that the text he had in Guzang 
was incomplete. Consequently, Dharmaksema went back to India explicitly to find 
the missing portion, but is was not until he passed through Khotan on his return 
trip that he located the missing portion and brought this back with him for 
translation, after an absence of over two years. 

Finally, Sengyou says, this portion, together with what had already been 
translated, made up a work of thirty-six juan. However, this figure is a little 
misleading since the version produced by Dharmaksema in Guzang actually ran to 
forty juan in length. But I do not think this is significant: what seems to have 
happened here in Sengyou’s text is merely that “thirty-six” has been substituted for 
“forty” at a later date, since the thirty-six juan Southern Edition eclipsed the forty 
juan Northern Edition in popularity and all but supplanted it - one notes, for 
example, that the famous carved sutras at Fangshan only include the Southern 
Edition. 

The account of events given in the Anonymous Preface is rather more 
convoluted. Here, we are first told that Dharmaksema knew that the MPNS he had 
in Guzang was incomplete, lacking the text after the 5" Chapter (parivarta). But 
then it turns out that text covering the 6"* Chapter onwards had been available “for 
a long time”, so Dharmaksema was able to use that. Then, stating that the MPNS was 
still incomplete, Dharmaksema next organized a search for the additional missing 
material, but apparently failed to find anything. Then, conveniently, a foreign 
monk sends along to Guzang this very same missing text. The author of the 
Anonymous Preface seems to imply that the arrival of this extra textual material 
was quite unexpected, stating that it arrived “opportunely”, yet we should recollect 
here that the GSZ states Dharmaksema had sent an emissary to Khotan to get 
another missing part of the text, so this may simply be another version of that 
account. 

On the other hand, the claim that part of the missing text of the MPNS had 
been lying around for a long time in Dunhuang seems improbable. No hint is given 
of the size of this portion is given, but one wonders why it had remained unnoticed 


*° Though the redacted "Southern Edition" of the MPNS is only thirty-six juan in length, this 
does not mean that any content has been omitted - it is just that the juan length and 
divisions were altered. 
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by anybody else until then despite the flourishing efforts to translate new Buddhist 
text in many parts of China at that time. Moreover, around this time a controversy 
had arisen involving the monk Daosheng (3# 4 ), a one-time member of 
Kumfarajiva’s circle. Despite the evidence of the Buddhabhadra version of the MPNS 
to the contrary, Daosheng believed that even the icchantikas were capable of 
attaining Buddhahood. This debate eventually became so heated that Daosheng was 
expelled from his monastic community in the southern capital, Jiankang. Since 
Daosheng’s opinion is explicitly endorsed by parts of the MPNS subsequent to the 
first ten juan of Dharmaksema’s initial translation, one might suppose that this 
extra portion in Dunhuang would have come to the attention of the many monks 
who passed through there. As it was, Daosheng had to wait until around 430 CE 
when Dharmaksema’s completed translation finally arrived in Jiankang and 
vindicated him. 

Though the statement in the Anonymous Preface that a further segment of 
the missing text was dispatched by an unnamed foreign monk, whether actuallly 
expected by Dharmaksema or not, seems quite plausible, nevertheless I think we 
must disregard the idea in the Anonymous Preface that Dharmaksema initially used 
material out of sequence from Dunhuang, and instead accept Sengyou’s report that 
Dharmaksema brought a birch-bark text of the MPNS with him from India and that 
it was this manuscript that he used. It should be noted that the account given in the 
Anonymous Preface almost seems designed to distance Dharmaksema from any 
direct contact or involvement with the origins of the text. Had some doubts already 
been expressed about the authenticity or authorship of his MPNS material ? 

As far as the date all this extra material was finally translated is concerned, 
regardless of its true provenance, I believe Chen is correct when he deduces that the 
translation of the now “complete” MPNS was finished around 428 CE, contrary to 
the mistaken statement in the GSZ that it was finished in 421 CE (the true starting 
date), having been begun in 414/5 CE. Chen’s argument is further corroborated by 
the fact, just mentioned above, that the forty juan version of the MPNS arrived in 
Jiankang in 430, as this allows a suitable amount of time (2 years) for it to have been 
brought down from Liangzhou. If it had truly been completed in 421 CE as the GSZ 
suggests, it would have been circulated in both Chang'an and Jiankang long before 
430 CE and Daosheng would never have had to face accusations of heresy ! 


3. Authenticity of Dharmaksema’s “Long Version" 

Although not relevant to this paper which only deals with the common, 
Indic core part of the MPNS found in the six juan version, the Tibetan translation 
and the Sanskrit manuscript fragments, I would like to assess briefly the status of 
the latter part of the MPNS we have just been discussing found only in 
Dharmaksema’s long version. 

One frequently comes across statements in some quarters that the six juan 
Buddhabhadra version of the MPNS is “incomplete”, thus suggesting that it is 
somewhat defective or inferior in content, in contrast to the superior “complete” 
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version by Dharmaksema, a manner of speaking which can be traced right back to 
Dharmaksema himself. This Sino-centric approach implies that the common or core 
part of the MPNS and the later material both have an equally respectable genealogy 
taking us back several hundred years to some anonymous teacher or small group of 
Mahayana practitioners who compiled and transmitted them over many 
generations before they reached China via Central Asia. While this is clearly true in 
the case of the core part of the MPNS (that equivalent to the six juan Buddhabhadra 
version), I do not think that this can be said of Dhnarmaksema’s later material. 

On the other hand, it seems to be tacitly accepted by many critical scholars 
that this part of the text is, at best, of Central Asian origin - indeed, there are some 
who believe that no underlying Sanskrit version ever existed, the whole thing 
having been written in Chinese from the start. I would not go so far to assert that 
such is the case, for such would have required a fairly extensive conspiracy 
involving Daolang, Huisong and many others to conceal the deception, but 
circumstantial evidence tends to suggest that there is little likelihood that this 
material did actually originate in any Indian Buddhist community. In other words, 
it must be assumed that it was composed in somewhere Central Asia. But I shall go 
even further than this: I suspect that this material was actually manufactured by 
Dharmaksema himself somewhere during his absence from Guzang, or else, at best, 
“commissioned” by him for his own reasons. This, in my view, considerably reduces 
the value of this material, despite the high esteem in which it was held amongst 
Chinese Buddhists in the past and apparently by some scholars in the present. 

For the sake of brevity, I shall summarize here a number of facts which 
cumulatively do lead one to conclude, as I have suggested, that Dharmaksema’s 
extra material is spurious to the Indian MPNS tradition: 


* There are Sanskrit fragments of 24 folios which survive, all apart from the 
Koyasan folio, found in Central Asia. The text of the MPNS covered by these 
fragments occurs fairly evenly distributed throughout the core version. That 
is to say, nothing has been found corresponding to Dharmaksema’s additional 
material, for even if this material was not of Indian origin, one might have 
expected some fragmentary Central Asian traces of it to have turned up. In 
other words, this suggests that Dharmaksema’s later text did not even 
circulate in parts of Central Asia such as Khotan where there were 
considerable holdings of Mahayana texts. 


* It is curious that only Dharmaksema seems to have known that the “short” 
form of the MPNS had missing parts. Faxian’s circle around the Daochang 
Monastery, including Buddhabhadra, did not seem to know anything about a 
original version of MPNS exceeding 30,000 slokas. Even at the height of the 
Daosheng controversy, nobody was aware that any additional material existed 
until they saw Dharmaksema’s translation. 
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* Yijing (635-713) mentions that only the “short” version of the MPNS could 
be found in India. He relates that the complete “large” version was supposed 
to comprise some 25,000 slokas, which if translated would equal about sixty 
juan in Chinese. He says that he examined copies of the MPNS, looking for this 
“large” version, but all he could find were copies of the standard “short” text, 
that ended with the “Questions of the Great Congregation” Chapter, 
comprising approximately 4000 slokas.™ 


* The Tibetans only translated the “short” version of the MPNS from an Indic 
Sanskrit text. If a genuine Sanskrit text of the “large” version had been 
available anywhere, it is improbable that they would have just passed over 
such a important work, given that Dharmaksema’s Chinese version was 
considered worthy of translation by them. 


* There are no extant quotations from Dharmaksema’s extension to be found 
in any works of Indic origin - though this is not so surprising, since even the 
core MNPS itself is rarely quoted, if at ever. 


4, Dharmaksema as potential author of MPNS material 

If, as it seems, this additional “missing” material was fairly new at the time 
of its translation, then obviously it must also have had an author living around that 
time, and yet most modern scholars seem a little hesitant to suggest Dhnarmaksema 
as the author, even though this seems quite an obvious conclusion. A review of 
Dharmaksema’s career as a monk indicates that he had both the necessary personal 
traits for creating this material and also a motive. 

So what can be deduced about Dharmaksema from the information we have 
about him ? It seems likely that Dharmaksema was born into a family with some 
connections, as employees, to the royal palace. Apart from his widowed mother 
doing the textile work often given by the state to widows, his younger brother was 
an elephant-keeper. This suggest that Dharmaksema was familiar with the 
workings of royal courts from his childhood. Certainly, his mother apparently 
wanted him to have a career that could bring material comfort and a degree of 
influence for her son, since it was she who enrolled him as a pupil of the visiting 
monk, Dharmayaas. It was not his sanctity or learning that appealed to her, but his 
material wealth (# 7 #'| #). In other words, Dharmaksema probably did not have a 
vocation for the holy life, hardly surprising given his young age when he was 
adopted by Dharmayaéas, but at the same time he was outstanding in his aptitude 
for memorizing the scriptures. This, I suggest, was one formative element of his 
character: a highly intelligent young man from a family which had been reduced to 
poverty. Like many gifted people in the same position, he probably chafed at the 
perceived stupidity of unworthy social superiors, so he used his intelligence and 
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even trickery to fulfil his ambitions. This trait is confirmed by the several anecdotes 
recorded in his biography concerning his dealings with the unnamed Indian king 
and later with Juqu Mengxun. 

In addition to his intelligence, Dharmaksema acquired another useful skill 
for social advancement: the use of spells (vidya) and magic ("7 77). At a time long 
before the fully developed tantras had emerged and become accepted as a part of 
Buddhist practice, he was devoting time and effort in the mastery of vidya and 
mantras from his childhood onwards. It is not clear where or from whom he learnt 
the use of such spells, but he became so adept with them that he was eventually 
famed as a great thaumaturge (X “i Fi) in parts of Central Asia. But, at that period, 
vidyds and mantras were part of mundane lore, not yet used for spiritual 
development. Apart from healing, their primary purpose was for gaining power and 
wealth. This tends to demonstrate another aspect of Dharmaksema’s character: a 
desire for control or influence and material well-being. Linked to this, we must 
consider the scurrilous stories about Dharmaksema’s knowledge of erotic 
techniques and his sexual exploits recounted in the Wei Shu. As Chen (2004)*? points 
out, these may be fabrications for reasons more connected with Wei court politics 
than fact, but I am inclined to think they contain some grain of truth. In any case, 
one imagines that Dharmaksema must have at least left himself vulnerable in some 
way to such allegations by his behaviour. As we well know, similar incidents are 
recorded throughout history in many lands of the trusted, but secretly disdainful, 
advisor or chaplain using his position to seduce wives and daughters in the court, 
often as a form of revenge against masters deemed by them to be unworthy. 

After he had lost his position with the Indian king, and hurriedly escaped 
from Shanshan (if the Wei Shu is correct), Dharmaksema finds a new patron in the 
guise of Juqu Mengxun, a ruthless semi-barbarian ruler. Again he finds himself a 
role in the royal court as a trusted adviser, whose seemingly infallible powers of 
prediction made Mengxun dependent upon him. This time, presumably, he is 
determined not to lose his royal patronage. Not unconnected to these activities is 
the nature of the MPNS, the first text Dharmaksema may have translated. Apart 
from the well-known doctrines of the permanence of the Buddha, the universality 
of the buddha-dhatu and the decadence of the Sangha, it must not be forgotten that 
the MPNS is an eschatological text - a feature it shares with the Maha-megha-sttra 
which Dharmaksema also translated. It predicts that the last decades of the Dharma 
will coincide with its brief reappearance and circulation, a era that will herald great 
social upheaval, natural disasters and spiritual corruption. Mengxun must have 
been aware of this aspect of the sutra, perhaps kindly brought to his attention by 
Dharmaksema himself. As a person with access to knowledge about this impending 
cataclysm, combined with his existing reputation for prophesy, this would have 
made Dharmaksema a most valuable member of Mengxun’s court. 

But at the same time, Dharmaksema was certain to have been painfully 
aware of the capricious nature of rulers from past experience and observation. He 





*° Chen 2004 p229 n32 
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would have needed to maintain Mengxun’s interest and support by any means 
available, if he were to avoid an repeat of the abrupt and rancorous dismissal which 
had happened to him at least once before. I suggest that the “discovery” that his 
early ten juan version of the MPNS was missing additional material is linked to this. 
Is it not plausible that Dharmaksema held out to Mengxun the tempting idea that 
there could be more text of the MPNS available somewhere, containing who knows 
what secrets not yet accessible to anybody else in China? This would then explain 
the composition of the later parts of the MPNS, written either by Dharmaksema 
during his two year absence from Liangzhou or commissioned by him in Khotan. If 
this were the case, then it would also explain the strange coincidence of Mengxun’s 
secret discussions about Dharmaksema’s fate with Tuoba Tao’s emissary Li Shun and 
Dharmaksema’s sudden and insistent announcement he had to go off travelling to 
the west again, since he had conveneiently just discovered that there was still more 
text missing he needed to obtain. 

Now, all this may be doing Dharmaksema an injustice, but the overall 
scenario does seem to fit what we can deduce about his character and abilities. He 
certainly had the motive, the opportunity and the capability of producing many 
pages of additional text.°? He really seems to be the most obvious candidate for the 
author of all the later material in the MPNS. 

But whatever the truth of this hypothesis, we must not lose sight of 
Dharmaksema’s immense ability as a translator. Judging by his surviving corpus of 
translations, both in terms of volume and quality, we can safely say that 
Dharmaksema was one of the greatest Indian translators who worked in China. 
With his team, he produced at least 130 juan in translation of nineteen texts, 
including much of the lengthy Mahasamnipata Collection in just over ten years of 
activity. If his life had not been cut so short, he assuredly would have rivalled such 
foreign translators as Kumarajiva, Dharmaraksa and other luminaries in the history 
of Chinese Buddhism. 


GENERAL SUMMARY 

At the end of this rather lengthy discussion, we are in a position to 
determine the provenance of the three manuscripts of the MPNS and the dates 
when each was secured by Faxian, Dhnarmaksema and Zhimeng respectively. From 
those dates we can also extrapolate a plausible dating for the manuscripts 
themselves. This can be summarized as follows: 


* Faxian gives details of his itinerary and the lengths of time involved for 
each stage of his journey. From these dates, we can calculate that Faxian was 
in Pataliputra from 407 onwards and, moreover, he tells us that he got his 





* Tt should be noted that the latter part of Dharmaksema's version of the MPNS is quite 
different in doctrinal affiliation from the core Indic portion. Additionally, by comparison, it 
seems quite pedestrian in style and content. Overall, it seems quite second-rate in quality, 
which is what we might expect if Dharmaksema produced it in a hurry. 
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copy of the MPNS manuscript shortly after he arrived there. Therefore, the 
translation of Faxian’s manuscript represents a state of the text as it could be 
found in Pataliputra by 407 at the latest. However, there is internal textual 
evidence that suggests this version of the text was considerably older - 
possibly by as much as fifty years (c350) or more. 


* Dharmaksema died in 433 when he was forty-nine. He is said to have been 
given the birch-bark MPNS in his youth, around the age of twenty, which 
yields a date of c405. It is reasonable to assume that this manuscript was 
already old then, an apparently treasured text belonging to an old man, so I 
suggest that it might have been at least twenty years old by the time it was 
given to Dharmaksema. So Dharmaksema’s copy should represent the state 
of the text as it was found in North West India (Kashmir ~ Gandhara) around 
375 or even a little earlier. 


* In the case of Zhimeng, we only know that his round-trip was from 404 
until 424, without any details of his itinerary, so it is difficult to pinpoint 
when he was given his copy. However, although it seems that Zhimeng 
obtained his copy from the same household in Pataliputra as Faxian, he must 
have met the brahmin some while after Faxian who was there in 407. 
Perhaps some date between 410 and 420 would be appropriate. The reason 
for this supposition is because Zhimeng’s copy was obviously different to 
that given to Faxian. That is to say, Faxian’s copy of the MPNS only 
amounted to six juan in length when translated, while Zhimeng’s is reported 
to have been twenty juan. Even if, as I believe, there is an error in that figure 
and it should be just ten or twelve, there still is obviously a difference in size 
and therefore in content, even though it ended at the same point (the 
“Questions of the Great Congregation” Chapter) as did Faxian’s manuscript. 
In other words, Zhimeng’s version clearly contained a different state of the 
text to that of Faxian. This is quite significant as I hope to demonstrate later 
in this paper. 
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II 
THE EVOLUTION OF A TEXT 


Having extrapolated termini ad quem for the Sanskrit manuscripts underlying 
the Chinese translations from the previous data, I shall eventually propose a 
tentative stemmatic relationship for all the available versions - Chinese, Tibetan 
and Sanskrit -- but this must wait until we have considered the development of the 
MPNS. So let us first turn to the origins of the MPNS and the manner in which it 
seems to have developed, as far as can be determined from the internal textual 
evidence. 


1. Dating of the MPNS 

As I have discussed elsewhere, the available data overwhelmingly point to a 
South Indian origin for the MPNS, with the area of the lower Krsna River centred 
around Amaravati as the most likely birthplace of the MPNS.® At the same time, I 
also proposed the reign of Gautamiputra Satakarni, the Satavahana king, as the 
period during which its core text began to take shape. Revised dating for 
Gautamiputra, now widely accepted, raises the dates of his reign to either c48-71 CE 
or 60-85CE.™ I set out in detail there my reasons for dating much of the core text of 
the MPNS to c50 CE for convenience as a median date, so I shall not repeat my 
argument here, save to say that this date seems compelling, based, among other 
things, on a reading of the eschatological statements to be found in the later parts 
of the MPNS itself and the closely connected Maha-megha-sitra and Maha- 
bheriharaka-sittra concerning the onset of the final forty (or eighty year) period 
before the final disappearance of the Dharma, stated specifically in the Maha-megha- 
stitra to commence with the reign of Gautamiputra Satakarni.® Additionally, this 





*° "On the Eschatology of the Mahayana Mahaparinirvana-sitra", delivered at SOAS as a 
supporting item during the 2007 Numata Lecture Series delivered by Dr Masahiro Shimoda. 
Since this paper was produced at a much earlier stage in my researches, I have altered my 
views on key points concerning the dating and the provenance of the MPNS ~ I now believe 
that the MPNS is i) primarily a product of the coastal Andhra region of east India and ii) was 
compiled between c50-130CE at the latest. Consequently, I am currently preparing a 
revised version of that paper to include much new and additional data which will form my 
second paper in the current series 

Seeley and Cribb favour the earlier regnal dates, while Bhandare proposes a slightly later 
period. See Shimada (2005) pp76-82, and (2006) pp126-7 for details. 

5 BAAMAABE, 4RSRTM, KERKMRBLE. [1387 p1099¢23-4], 
lho-phyogs-kyi rgyud-du | mkhar-gyi rgyal-po rgyud-pa gso-ba ces-bya-ba 'byung-bar-'gyur-te | de'i 
tshe lo brgyad-cu-na dam-pa'i chos nub-par-'gyur-ba'i lhag-ma-tsam lus-pa'i dus-la bab-pa de'i tshe | 
... [D232 p87a5-6]: "there will arise a great king (T: a kotta-rdja) called Satavahana (T: rgyud- 
pa gso-ba, kula-patithdpana-karasa, "restorer of the clan") in the South. At that time, when 
there only remains 40 years (T: 80 years) before the disappearance of the sad-dharma...". 
Gautamiputra Satakarni is uniquely known from the Nasik Inscription of the Queen Mother 
Balasri as Satavahana-kula-yasa patithapana-karasa "he who restored the glory of the 
Satavahana clan". 
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kind of eschatological material with a “timetable” is not mentioned until Chapter 
09, which belongs to the third stage version of the MPNS (see below) according to 
my analysis of the textual stratification, hence the portion of text prior to that 
chapter must have been compiled in stages, even earlier than the reign of 
Gautamiputra by at least several decades. 

These new dates for the core text of the MPNS are quite significant since 
they shift the origins of this text from the later Mahayana period of the Gupta era, 
as commonly proposed by previous scholars, to the mid-Satavahana and early 
Kusana period when Mahayana was at an early stage of development. In any case, a 
dating for the MPNS prior to the early Gupta Dynasty is necessitated by the complex 
stratification of the text, which would have required a far greater period of time to 
accrue than that allowed by the mere hundred years-odd interval between 4" 
century CE and the Chinese translations at the beginning of the 5" century. 

Furthermore, this has profound implications for the dating of the Mahayana 
movement as a whole, given the particular level of doctrinal sophistication and 
assumptions we see in the MPNS. At the same time, the MPNS also mentions a 
number of other well-known Mahayana sutras by name, such as the Sad-dharma- 
pundarika, the Maha-prajfiaparamita (= the Astasahasrika), the Tathagata-guhyaka- 
nirdesa, and the Surangama-samadhi, as well as borrowing almost verbatim from 
other texts such as the Vimalakirti-nirdesa, so we must conclude that they in turn 
pre-date the MPNS, they too being thus rather older than popularly estimated. 

Given that the origins of the MPNS seems to be far older than previously 
assumed, it would be fruitful to retrieve earlier states of the text than those of the 
three extant versions. Is this possible and, if so, how may we do this ? 


2. Methodology 

First, it can be safely assumed that these two Chinese translations and the 
Tibetan version* are descended from a common ancestor or archetype. This may 
be demonstrated, for example, by the defective passage in Chapter 03, noted by 
Habata, found in all three recensions which preserves evidence of an early scribal 
error in the archetype.” Thus, given that all three extant versions of the MPNS 
derive from a single ancestor, we ought to have sufficient textual resources to 
extrapolate earlier states of the MPNS. 

In general terms, the process is fairly straightforward and widely understood 
by textual critics. With the MPNS, this first involves stripping away all additions 
specific to just one of these three textual lineages and extracting the core material 
shared by all three texts. Sometimes it happens that additions are shared by two of 
the three texts and this usually indicates a stemmatic relationship, as we find often 
in the case of text shared by F and T, arising from a hyparchetype, that is, secondary 
to the shared archetype. 


°° The Sanskrit fragments need not be considered separately here since they are closely 
connected stemmatically to the Tibetan version. 
7 See Habata 2007b and 2007a p56 for details. 
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When we have tentatively isolated the overall shared text, we find within it 
numerous variants, some clearly unintentional in origin, but many more that are 
intentional changes to the text. A portion of unintentional variants will have 
occurred during the transmission of the Indic text of the MPNS, prior to its 
translation into Chinese or Tibetan, largely through well-known types of scribal 
error, but other interesting errors seem to have arisen during the translation 
process, especially in the case of the two Chinese versions. These must often be due 
to misreadings of the script or at other times perhaps due to aural errors. All these 
variants need to be evaluated to establish original readings. 

Finally, success in our attempts to establish as much of the archetype as can 
plausibly be retrieved requires an intimate knowledge of these texts and an 
appreciation of their idiosyncracies. In the course of my researches to date, I have 
found the following hierarchy of reading guide-lines to be fruitful: * 


* F&D&T is prima facie an original reading 

* F&DcontraT is likely an original reading” 

¢ F &TcontraD should be given weight 

* D&TcontraF should be given careful consideration 

* Unparalleled readings normally to be discarded as accretions 


It should be noted that these guidelines cannot always be applied mechanically - for 
example, there are certain unusual textual features exhibited by F and T that must 
be taken into consideration, as will be become clear later in this paper. 

Additionally, there are passages in each text which mutually differ, where we must 
either select the most viable reading based on context and usage or, failing that, 
retain all three as potential candidates. 


When we arrive by these means at the archetype, to a greater or lesser 
degree of success, we are confronted with the earliest state of the text to which we 
can have access by means of textual criticism. This archetype is very significant 
since it marks the point immediately prior to the moment when the original MPNS 
group lost control of the text, and this retrieved archetype in turn gives us some 
clues about the nature of this group and how they used the MPNS. 

Even with some success in restoring the archetype, it is remains obvious that 
this state of the text itself is highly stratified, the result of a complex process of 
accretion and interpolation at every level carried out in the creation of this work. 
However, beyond a simple outline here of the key stages I believe were involved in 
creation and development of the MPNS prior to the archetype, any more detailed 
demonstration of this aspect of the work’s history lies well beyond the scope of this 
paper. Nevertheless, it ought be possible to disentangle the elements used to create 
this archetype in broad terms if sufficient sensitivity and experience is applied to 





8 In nearly all cases, S aligns closely with T, so here is not factored in. 
°° But the possibility of contamination F > D, which is not uncommon, must be ruled out. 
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the task, yet, at the same time, it seems that recovery of the Ur-text for the MPNS is 
not feasible, for as we whittle away the textual strata like layers of an onion, we 
eventually are left with virtually nothing. Hence, the idea of an Ur-text for the 
MPNS may be almost meaningless. 


3. | Howdid the MPNS grow? 

Here, I shall begin by outlining in brief my understanding of the creation and 
initial phases of the MPNS text, in order to contextualize the process of 
interpolation and other textual features.” 

After the passing of the Buddha from this world, the act of taking refuge in 
the Buddha, as part of the threefold refuge-taking ritual, must soon have become 
problematic: in what way could the Buddha be now considered a refuge if he were 
no longer alive in the world? A number of strategies to deal with this conundrum 
arose, including the veneration of caityas, but among these one radical solution to 
this problem was proposed by some members of the Mahasanghika school or sub- 
schools. According to them the solution was simple: the Buddha had never really 
died, since his mundane physical body was illusory, while, in his essence, he was 
actually unchanging (nitya) and eternal (sasvata). In other words, some Buddhists 
began to adopt a docetic view of the Buddha. 

The kernel from which the MPNS grew was a short sutra proposing precisely 
this view: the permanence (nitya) of the Buddha. As such, this older work need not 
even be viewed as fully Mahayanic in nature - at most it may just have been a 
member of that grey area of texts, a “proto-Mahayana” work. A while later, this 
short sutra was taken up as a foundation upon which another unified block of text, 
in two chapters (Chapters 05 & 06), was superimposed, expounding doctrinal 
elaborations to the kernel sutra, by somebody, possibly the individual who is the 
object of the prophecies recounted in the Maha-megha-sitra and the 
Mahabheriharaka-siitra, whom I discuss elsewhere.® In those prophecies this 
person’s real name is indicated obliquely to have been Gautama.” Furthermore, I 
believe that this “Gautama” individual also lies behind the persona of the young 
bodhisattva “Maha-kasyapasagotra” who acts as interlocutor in much of the MPN|S 
from Ch 05 onwards, and that that bodhisattva is the mouthpiece for this reformist 
Gautama’s teachings. He evidently had a small band of devoted followers and it is to 
them I attribute the ensuing stages in the development of the MPNS. 





® For convenience, this discussion will refer to the chapter divisions found in F, although 
these are not original and, in the case of the later chapters after Ch 08 are somewhat 
arbitrary and potentially misleading. 

*! See Footnote 52 above. 

* "One who bears the same name as the Buddha": This is mentioned several times in the 
MMS and MBhsS, for example: de bzhin gshegs pa dang ming ‘thun pa’i kye’u de ... [MMS Q dzu 
205a6]; de bzhin gshegs pa dang ming ’thun pa’i dge slong du ’gyur-ba ... [MMS Q dzu 206b1]; 
nga'i ming ‘chang ba'i dge slong zhig [MBhS Q tshu p129a6], tt 444% 4 [T270 p299a18] and 
several other places in these texts. 
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The precise manner and sequence in which the original small core work was 
augmented is speculative to a degree, but I think it plausible that many parts of the 
later MPNS were composed by this Gautama and some by his followers following his 
teachings, in conjunction with the use of other, extraneous, material that was 
modified for the purpose. Without going into a detailed analysis here, I suggest that 
overall the MPNS grew as follows, while allowing for extra material to be 
interpolated at various times: 


Pre-existing Kernel Sutra 

* Chapter 01 & the ending of Ch 02 & Ch 03 & Ch 04 (minus the last part) & 
Chapter 18 (minus the parts involving the “Maha-kasyapa” bodhisattva). 
Note that the dialogue in Ch 03 between Cunda and Mafijusri seems 
suspiciously intrusive, perhaps added during Phase Two. 


Phase One 

* Chapter 02 inserted and Ch 01 also augmented. 

* Insertion of Chapters 05 and 06, introducing the “Maha-kasyapa” 
bodhisattva, immediately after Ch 04, with a bridging dialogue added. The 
“stitch-marks” towards the end of Ch 04 are very obvious. These two 
chapters form a conceptual pair and share the same unusual term “skandha” 
as part of their titles. They may have circulated independently prior to 
inclusion in the MPNS. 

* Chapter 18 was possibly expanded at the same time with dialogue involving 
the “Maha-kasyapa” bodhisattva. Note the first mention of the icchantikas 
originally occurred here, although now placed at the end of the extant 
versions, after lengthy disquisitions on the icchantikas had been added later 
in what now form earlier portions of the stitra.™ 


Phase Two 

¢ Insertion of Chapters 07 and 08, though not necessarily at the same time. 
The notion that Ch 07 was once a parindana chapter is perhaps unwarranted 
as it does not have all the usual features one associates with such. Its 
significance lies elsewhere. 


® The long list of questions in Ch 04 was added in stages as the MPNS expanded. At this 
point, the only questions posed would have been those relevent to the content of these two 
chapters. 

“ This was understood neither by both Shimoda (1997) nor Mochizuki (1988) when writing 
on the icchantika term as though the first textual mention of the term in the extant stitra 
directly corresponds to its oldest use chronologically, thus reducing the value of their 
observations about this puzzzling term. A similar problem also besets Seishi Karashima's 
paper on the meaning of the term (Karashima 2007) which is unfortunately compounded by 
a failure to notice that the Tibetan version of the MPNS is a conflated text. 
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Phase Three onwards 

* Centred around an earlier, possibly independent, version of Chapter 13 (the 
verse portion), the remaining chapters may have eventually been combined 
together and circulated as a separate work, as suggested below. 

* The precise sequence for the composition and addition of the remaining 
chapters is unclear, but they may be grouped into blocks comprising Chs 09 
& 10; Chs 11 & 12; Ch 13; Ch 14; Chs 15 & 16; and Ch 17. On doctrinal and 
terminological grounds, Ch 10 seems to presuppose the prior existence of Ch 
13. Also, note that Ch17 is especially piecemeal. 


We should mention here that there is evidence suggesting that the evolved 
MPNS was treated in some way as two distinct works during an early phase of its 
history, perhaps immediately after Phase Three above. Both within the MPNS and 
elsewhere, there is mention of a *Tathdagata-nitya-stitra and a *Tathagata-garbha- 
stitra.© In the case of the MPNS, these titles are obviously self referential - 
presumably the Tathagata-nitya-stitra denoted the first part of the current MPNS, 
comprising the chapters down to Ch 08 and Ch 18, because of its primary subject 
matter, while all or some segments of Chs 09 to 17 (centred on Ch 13 which concerns 
the tathagata-garbha) formed the Tathdagata-garbha-siitra.® 

Though further analysis is required, I speculate that this first part of the 
MPNS, the Tathdgata-nitya-stitra, was intended for a general and open use, while the 
second part of the extant MPNS, then known as the Tathagata-garbha-siitra, was 
initially circulated privately within a very restricted circle of followers or 
“initiates”, who also viewed to this portion as its “uttara-tantra” because of its 
radical contents.” There are several allusions to this state of affairs in the MPNS, as 
for example when the Buddha speaks of the manner in which a teacher of grammar, 
or a physician, similarly holds back advanced knowledge until his pupil has 
mastered the basic requirements. This advanced knowledge of the latter MPNS is 
often characterized as “secret” (guhya) or as “culminatory teaching” (uttara-tantra). 
I intend to discuss this in the projected third paper in this series with reference to 
the use of the term “atman”, which was the original word used in this part of the 
MPNS, and its subsequent replacement first by buddha-dhatu and then tathagata- 
garbha. 





& MBhS: 4£ 49-40 3t de RG AERA he RK GK HE [T 270, p295a10 J, de-bzhin-gshegs-pa rtag-pa-nyid 
dang | de-bzhin-gshegs-pa'i snying-po yod-pa-nyid-kyi mdo-sde snying-po-can-gyi le'u (= "garbha- 
parivarta/pariccheda"). (Q: Mdo tshu p107a5-6) 

°° This should also dispel the common, but mistaken, notion that the MPNS refers to the 
short "Tathagata-garbha-siitra", the composition of which must actually postdate the MPNS. 
There is also reference to the contents of an "uttarottara-tantra" in one interpolated note 
only found in the Tibetan version, which has not been transmitted to us. See pp57-8 for 
further information about this. 
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4. Textual Additions 

Overall, the flow of the text within each chapter encompassed by the Kernel 
Sutra and the Phase One expansion seems fairly “smooth” or unified in composition, 
although there are obviously various short interpolations and some longer intrusive 
passages. This cannot be said of most of the following “chapters”, which often seem 
to have been built-up piecemeal from blocks both small and large. Thus Ch 08 
(Phase Two) comprises three major segments placed back-to-back, while the 
remainder of the MPNS is made up of further free-standing blocks of text varying in 
length, juxtaposed with often little continuity of content and further littered with 
interpolations of varying types and sizes.” I suspect that many of these discrete 
text blocks originated as records of teachings given by the above-mentioned 
Gautama on different occasions of his career, which may account for the noticable 
repetition of certain material in the MPNS, albeit with a degree of variation in 
content. 

While it would be useful to separate these major component segments for an 
understanding of the growth of the MPNS, the complexity and scale of this requires 
a book-length treatment.” Here I propose to discuss only the various shorter 
additions and variations that are encountered throughout the three extant versions, 
some of which must date back to their presumed hyparchetype. Before examining 
these in detail, I would like to make some general observations about this editorial 
process which I believe are relevant to the history of the MPNS and its group of 
proponents, and for the development of Mahayana sutra in general. 

As I have indicated, the retrieved common ancestor or hyparchetype of the 
MPNS shows evidence of stratification, which reflects its manner of compilation, 
together with considerable expansion and interpolation within each stratum. This 
presumed hyparchetype is quite extensive, making up between 80% (Dharmaksema) 
to 95% (Faxian) of each recension,” implying that a considerable amount of 
editorial work had already been done on the MPNS before the hyparchetype 
diverged into the ancestors of the three extant recensions. While it would be 
difficult to determine with certainty the exact amount of time that elapsed from 





® These three blocks comprise i) the Four Modes of Discourse, ii) the Buddha's 
manifestation in accordance with the world (lokanuvrtti), ii) description of Nirvana by 100+ 
synonyms for moksa. 

© It should be remembered here that the so-called "chapter" divisions after Chapter 08 
(actually the 4th parivarta ~ T: le'u bzhi-pa) adopted from F, are illusory and potentially 
misleading. I stress that I only use them here for convenience of reference. They are 
absent from D and T, as well as the Sanskrit text as far as we can see, and were thus unlikely 
to have been part of the original text, though perhaps some kind of topic heading was 
present interlinearly in some mss. From the currernt Ch 09 down to Ch 18 in D and T, we 
are actually confronted with a unbroken mass of text ! 

” | plan to do this in the final published version of my translations. 

” This high ratio of archetype to additions in F confirms that this version represents an old 
or very conservative text. The text of T is more difficult to quantify in this manner since, as 
will be seen below, it is a conflated text which often duplicates material from its constituent 
sources. 
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when the “kernel” sutra was adopted and augmented to form that hyparchetype, it 
may surprisingly have been as little as forty years, purely because of the limitations 
imposed by the adoption of an eschatological timetable involving that just that 
figure. 

Several things may be deduced from the considerable extent of the shared 
material comprising the core text of the MPNS. We can safely assume that the 
circulation or even knowledge of the MPNS must have been very restricted, 
confined to a small group of people residing in close geographical proximity who 
controlled the growth of the text - otherwise the amount of shared material would 
have been proportionately less. In other words, each time extra material was 
written into the MPNS, the group was able to ensure that prior versions of the sutra 
were taken out of circulation and replaced with the newer version. Logistically, this 
must imply a very small number of copies available to an equally small number of 
individuals - somebody may even have known where each copy was to be found. 

It has been suggested that the MPNS involved oral transmission in its early 
phases, but the evidence of the text does not support this - in toto the MPNS was a 
written text from start to finish, although some parts in the latter part of the text 
may have initially existed in an oral form, possibly derived from sermons or 
lectures, before they were incorporated into the MPNS.” The written transmission 
of the MPNS can be deduced from the numerous non sequiturs found throughout the 
sutra. In the case of an orally transmitted text, the person making an addition 
always has the whole text in view, as it were, via their memory, so interpolations 
tend to be better incorporated with less obvious “weld-marks”, contradictions or 
other signs. On the other hand, when somebody intentionally inserts an 
interpolation into a written text, they tend to be focussed on their interpolation and 
do not have the whole text in view. In such cases, some kind of hiatus is usually 
evident at the beginning and the end of the interpolated passage, as well as the 
occurence of contradictions and other inconsistencies vis a vis the background text. 
This phenomenon is extremely well-attested throughout all early religious and 
philosophical literature, from the Mediterranean to China, and such is exactly the 
situation we find in the MPNS. 

We may also assume that the books containing the hyparchetype of the 
MPNS, and even the later recensions, were owned by individuals or a closed group, 
rather than a monastery. The text was their property and consequently they were 
free to modify the text as they pleased. Once a text was eventually admitted a 
monastic library collection, it would become difficult to augment it in any way. 





” The various exemplar stories, which range from almost bare-bones in F to quite elaborate 
versions in T, may also have been more dependent on oral transmission that other parts of 
the MPNS, the user of the text being expected to elaborate the stories as he or she saw fit. 
Also, although the evidence points to a written transmission of the text of the MPNS, that is 
not to say that it was not memorized in entireity on occasion for use as in oral performance 
by certain preachers and others. There is also statements in the MPNS that encourage the 
memorization of the text, but greater emphasis is laid upon copying it oneself or 
commissioning others to make copies for distribution. (See Q 85a2-3 and parallels in F & D) 
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Knowing the proprietory mentality of many librarians, it is unlikely that the vast 
number of marginalia or interlinear glosses and rubrics one can identify in the 
MPNS could have been jotted down on the very pages of the sutra without 
complaint.” 

After having passed through a period of great authorial activity and heavy 
pastoral use, the archetype of the MPNS evidently passed out of the control of the 
group that produced it. It is most probable that geographical distance and isolation 
was the primary reason for this. We know from the MPNS itself that the sutra was 
taken to Kashmir at some stage, either having already been finalized in Andhra or in 
a state just prior to this. From Kashmir it would have been gradually transmitted to 
other interested parties elsewhere. If the likely Mahasanghika roots of the MPNS 
can be confirmed, then we would expect the text to have made its way to the four 
main centres of this school outside of the Amaravati region in Andhra: i) Western 
India between Karle and Nasik, ii) Kashmir-Gandhara, iii) Mathura and iv) 
Pataliputra, all areas known through epigraphical and other evidence to have been 
Mahasanghika strongholds (See Fig 02). Corroborating this, we have seen that 
Dharmaksema’s manuscript must have originated in the Gandhara-Kashmir region, 
while Faxian’s was obtained in Pataliputra, and the manuscript for Zhimeng’s 
version may have come from yet a third location before its availability in 
Pataliputra. 

The MPNS would still have been the focus of active interest and pastoral use 
since each extant recension shows further independent expansion, with 
Dharmaksema’s v ersion of the Gandhara-Kashmiri recension showing the greatest 
amount of new material, both as interpolation and also as rewritten text. However, 
by the late 4'" century, interest in the MPNS seems to have waned. Ultimately, a 
standardized, library copy was produced, the immediate ancestor to the Central 
Asian Sanskrit fragments, the Tibetan translation and the quotation in the Ratna- 
gotra-vibhaga, after which time virtually no more changes of any significance were 
made to the text - as we can see from the Tibetan translation of the 9" century, 
which represents the latest state of the text available to us, very little new material 
had been added in more than 400 years. When this standardized text was finalized, 
the MPNS was no longer part of a vital, living transmissional lineage - even if copies 
of the physical text were still made. In effect, the MPNS movement was dead in 
India by then, perhaps having lost its appeal due to the failure of its eschatological 
message and the harshness of its damnation of the icchantikas. 


5. Two Categories Of Interpolations 

The sheer range of interpolated elements bear witness to a high degree of 
earlier interest and involvement with the text of the MPNS: from whole paragraphs 
or more inserted into existing text blocks to various shorter comments, glosses and 


™ These glosses and headings were later incorporated into the body of the text, mistaken by 
uninformed scribes as corrections, perhaps especially as library editions were being 
produced. 
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so forth at sentence level. It should be noted that elements which may now be 
identified as interpolations fall into two broad categories: the intentional and the 
unintentional. That is to say, intentional interpolations are those which were 
consciously inserted into the body of the text during the compositional or 
compilation phase by the author-compilers, whereas the unintentional 
interpolations were originally scholia, that is, marginal or interlinear annotations of 
various kinds or rubrics inserted as an incremental and cumulative process into the 
text during the transmissional phase by copyists, who mistakenly took them to be 
textual corrections. Though the latter group of interpolations may distort the 
intended meaning of the text on occasion, they can also be quite informative and 
significant since they give vital clues concerning ideological changes in the MPNS, 
as I shall mention later. 


A. __ Intentional Interpolations 

As mentioned above, the intentional interpolations are often quite extensive 
in size, so I shall not cover them here in any detail due to considerations of space. 
However, the types of intentional interpolations in all versions of the MPNS cover 
the usual range of material found in most ancient manuscript traditions throughout 
the world - we see everything from very minor interpolations to those which have 
profound doctrinal implications. Some of these features have also been observed in 
the development of the Ugradatta-pariprccha and discussed by Jan Nattier (2003) in 
her study and translation of that text.” 

At the lower end of importance, we have, for example, the same expansion 
of epithets and completion of lists. The “tathagata” often becomes the “tathagata 
arhat samyak-sambuddha” or a “bodhisattva” becomes a “bodhisattva-mahasattva”. 
When addressing an interlocutor, we often find the Buddha liberally inserting a 
vocative “kulaputra” where other versions do not. Likewise, we find “bhagavan” 
often added to the words of his audience. Where one text just has “klesas”, another 
will list the three major klesas of lust, hatred and stupidity. And so on. 

Many interpolations at this level we find in the two Chinese versions are 
obviously just simple clarifications or stylistic embellishments that do not add any 
significant meaning. However, there is one stylistic change throughout the Chinese 
translations of the MPNS, intended to be helpful for their readers, which actually 
conceals important data that we can only derive from the Tibetan version or 
occasionally from the Sanskrit fragments. That is to say, the habit of naming or 
specifying the speaker of every piece of dialogue, rather like one does in a drama 
script. This may seem to be a trivial matter, but for analysis of the textual structure 
it is a disaster ! Fortunately, as we may assume that the Tibetan translation reflects 
accurately the true situation of the underlying Sanskrit text, we find that 
interlocutors are only named in certain chapters, while for the rest of the sutra the 
text would have just given “aha” or similar as appropriate. The significance of this 





™ Nattier (2003). The whole of her Chapter 3 "Methological Considerations" (pp48-72) is 
very relevant to my study of the MPNS textual tradition. 
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becomes evident when we examine the distribution pattern of named interlocutors 
in the Tibetan version, from which we see that the name of the various 
interlocutors are given throughout Chapters 01 to 08 (partially) with exception of 
Ch 07, just two or three times in Ch 13 and in Ch 18. In contrast, the interlocutor is 
never named in a large of part of Ch 08, nor in Chapters 07, 09, 10, 11, 12, 13 (overall), 
14,15, 16 and 17. As it happens, this minor stylistic feature is actually quite crucial 
in distinguishing textual strata in the MPNS. Based solely on that piece of data, we 
can determine with a high degree of certainty that the authors of each these two 
groups of chapters were different. Similarly, we can also surmise that Chapter 18 is 
closely linked with the oldest strata of the MPNS as it resumes the earlier naming 
pattern, which is very significant as, for example, that chapter contains the first 
mention and definition of the icchantikas. 

We should note here in passing that the division and allocation of dialogue 
in short exchanges is sometimes problematic. In such cases, we normally find that F 
and D concur, while T (and S) diverges from them, although elsewhere F may differ 
from D and T or sometimes all three differ, as in the case of the important segment 
towards the end of Chapter 05 where the Buddha is asked to explain the “dharmata” 
of Buddhas. A satisfactory resolution of these differences is obviously vital for an 
understanding of the true authorial intentions. 

Apart from these short elaborations and stylistic additions, we also find the 
insertions of small elucidations or explanations. These are more common in the text 
of D, such as the explanation of “e-kara” in Chapter 04 (T: 376c11-17) involving the 
similarity of the three dots of that aksara with the three eyes of Mahesvara.” 

Another group of additions we find interpolated into the texts of the MPNS 
may be described as contextual additions, such as the addition of details, based on 
previous parallel descriptions, specifying the type and quantity of offerings brought 
along by the various representative groups of beings in Chapter 01, in the text block 
beginning with the garudas down to the Gods of the Winds”  - in the case of F and D, 
the representative beings are just named and numbered, while T has the 
interpolations presumably derived from one of the components of its conflated 
source, the v text.”” 

In this group of additions we might also mention passages interpolated at a 
suitable juncture, which often seem to promote a particular agenda. In such 
instances, one is faced with conscious tampering with the content of the text rather 
than more innocuous “improvements”. These are often found in D, such as the 
several lengthy passages concerning aspects of generosity (dana), presumably 
disguised pleas to encourage patrons to donate to the Sangha, with the MPNS group 
as intended beneficiaries. The unity of their underlying theme suggests that these 
passages were composed and inserted by the same individual in the Kashmiri- 





> A few of these elucidatory additions may be been inserted by Dharmaksema himself, but 
the majority seem to be integral to his base text. 

© Q pp11b6-13a4, D pp11a5-12b3; F p855b20-c04; D p 368c20-369a09 

” See below pp68-9 for an explanation of the stemmatic sigla used here. 
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Gandhara region. Examples of these can be found in Ch 03 (372a03-b03) and Ch 08 
(390b25-c15 and 395c10-396a06). 


Finally, there is another very significant type of intentional interpolation: 
that which involves some kind of doctrinal exegesis or correction. As an example of 
this, there is the following, often though misguidedly quoted, passage found in Cho4 
which is obviously an interpolation, since it is a non sequitur at the juncture of its 
occurence. A failure to realize that this is actually a later interpolation will result in 
a seriously distorted understanding of the authorial intent of Ch04 and the 
following Ch05, by the identification of concepts such as “self” with the Buddha, as 
stated here, which were not originally present at this stage of the development of 
the MPNS. 


F: HRLRA. KYRPA, WBLHA. REHRKEASA, 
[T 862a13-14] 

The Buddha is the meaning of ‘self’, the dharma-kaya is the meaning of 
‘permanent’, nirvana is the meaning of ‘bliss’, and the meaning of ‘purity’ is 
denoted by dharmas. 


D Re WN ehh. RHRKEAR, RHRERA, FEE 
Ea o [T377b21-22] 
‘Self signfies the Buddha, ‘permanence' signifies the dharma-kaya, ‘bliss' 





signifies nirvana, and ‘purity’ signifies the Dharma. 


T: de la bdag ces bya ba ni sangs rgyas zhes bya ba'i don to || rtag ces 
bya ba ni chos kyi sku zhes bya ba'i don to || bde zhes bya ba ni mya 
ngan las 'das pa zhes bya ba'i don to || sdug ces bya ba ni chos kyi tshig 
bla dags so || [ 32b4-5] 

In this instance, ‘self (atman) signifies the Buddha, ‘permanent’ signifies the 
dharma-kaya, ‘blissful’ signifies nirvana and ‘pure’ is a synonym for the 
Dharma. 


Indeed, as found here and elsewhere in the MPNS, I have found strong indications 
that one is looking at an exegetical interpolation wherever the definitional pattern 
.. kyi tshig bla dags” occurs. 


“ 


“...Zhes bya ba'i don” or “. 


But there is one example of this type of interpolation which is so significant 
for the developmental history of the MPNS it really deserves a study of its own, 
although it might better be described as an alteration rather than an interpolation. 
In comparing the variant readings found in the three extant versions, we note that 
the use and distribution of the terms “buddha-dhatu”, “tathagata-dhatu” and 
“tathagata-garbha” are quite erratic and puzzling. It transpires that the reason for 
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many of these variants lies in an imperfect process of annotation, substitution and 
over-writing of occurences of the original term “dtman” - not surprisingly, Chapter 
13 lies at the heart of this revision. 

To summarize, it seems that the term “atman” was used throughout most of 
Chapter 13, except in some segments in the latter part of the chapter which seem to 
be later additions. Traces of this use have not entirely been eliminated and can still 
be seen incongruously dotted around that chapter. For example, Maha-kasyapa- 
sagotra’s opening question in that chapter concerns the presence of the atman in all 
beings.” This question and its answer are confused by the intrusion of glosses in F 
and T. In the ensuing dialogue and parables, the term “dtman” again appears 
sporadically and then later there is a long series of objections raised by this 
bodhisattva in which the word “atman” is again used consistently. This pattern 
continues throughout the remainder of this chapter and can be seen, of course, 
elsewhere in the MPNS. 

One can surmise that the revolutionary use of the term “atman” in a positive 
sense in a Buddhist environment was too problematic and so a lexical substitute was 
sought. In place of “atman” it seems that the next term used was “dhdtu”, as we can 
see from the long verse segment in the middle of the chapter. This was then 
expanded to “buddha-dhatu”, either as a clarification or to set it off from “dharma- 
dhatu”. But then this term also became a liability, leaving adherents of the doctrine 
open to the serious charges of claiming super-human qualities (uttara-manusya- 
dharma), as we can see from the discussions in Chapter 10.” A final attempt at 
terminological respectability is seen with the introduction of “tathagata-garbha”’. 
The text of the MPNS was revised several times to take account of the new 
terminology, but on each occasion the task was not carried out systematically so we 
can see the traces of the previous terms throughout the MPNS, both by examining 
each version singly and also by comparing them against each other. At times this 
substitution process was done intentionally, but on other occasions we can 
demonstrate that the new terms must have been written as interlinear notes above 
“atman”, as with the opening question of Chapter as mentioned above, and then 
inserted into the body-text, side by side with the previous “atman”.*° 


B. Unintentional Interpolations 

This interesting class of interpolation largely comprises a variety of short 
phrases or words originally written as annotations outside of the body text, which 
were incorporated by copyists who did not understand the text properly. This 
would have happened during at later stage, when the MPNS was still revered but no 
longer used on a day-to-day basis by devotees exposed to the oral exegesis passed 
from master to disciple in a living transmission, who would have been able to 
distinguish sutra text from commentary. Fortunately for textual historians, these 





® See p53 below for details. 
” For this, and other reasons, Chapter 10 must post-date Chapter 13 in compilation. 
® See p53 et seq for examples. 
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copyists were anxious not to wilfully omit any of the text, so they incorporated, as 
best as they could, everything they read on the leaves of their exemplar, even when 
the resultant text drifted from the original intent, or became garbled on occasion as 
we see with the Tibetan version. 

Normally, these types of extra-textual annotations are termed “scholia”, the 
kind of glosses, exegetical comments and rubrics also known as “marginalia”, 
though I believe the available evidence from the position of their insertion into the 
body text points, in fact, to them having been interlinear in origin. Although later 
Indian pothi tend to have large margins all around the body of the text, where 
annotations and corrections can easily be jotted down, this does not seem to have 
been the case with earlier manuscripts. Those that have been discovered, almost 
always in fragmentary form, usually have rather narrow margins but generous 
interlinear spacing -- though many of these manuscript fragments are Central Asian 
in origin, there is no reason to suppose that they did not follow contemporaneous 
Indian practice.* If true in the case of MPNS manuscripts in India, this would 
account for the sometimes curious or illogical placing of interpolations into the 
body text. 

Some of these interpolated scholia are quite easy to detect in cases where 
there are discrepancies between the three extant versions of the MPNS, while 
others need to be identified contextually, as for example when they interrupt the 
flow of the text or are obvious non sequiturs. But in either case, there are very 
many of these, indicating intense usage of the MPNS during one phase of its history. 
These ought to be carefully isolated from the body text of the MPNS, as they tend to 
confuse the presumed intentions of the founding author-compilers, especially in the 
case of the Tibetan version. We classify these interpolations into three broad 
categories as follows: 


1) Exegetical additions & remarks 

This category, for understandable reasons, forms the largest group. Again, 
these range in extent from a whole sentence to a phrase or word. Those occurring 
at sentence length tend to be readily identifiable since they often occur only in the 
Tibetan text. The probable source of these additions will be discussed below in 
Section 08. The following are typical examples of additions which plausibly began 
as interlinear of marginal comments.” 





* See for example the Spitzer Ms (Eli Franco, 2002 and 2004), found in Turfan in 1906 and 
paleographically dated to the late Kusana era. 

® | hope the reader does not become too confused, but in the various lemmata (and their 
translations) quoted hereafter, I have retained my simple textual mark-up system to deal 
with textual additions and variants in the three versions. I have used the following: 

A) In text from T, <xxx> (with green type) indicates extra interpolated material of various 
kinds only found in T. 

B) In the Chinese text of F and D, [ x x x ] (with single underlining and a snaller font size ) 
has a similar function regarding additions and interpolations. 

C) Red bold text in F and T highlights textual content only they share. 
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1. Exegetical comment, non-sequitur in immediate context: 


T: <ya mtshan can dgu bcu rtsa drug dang | tshigs su bcad pa bzhi bcu rtsa 
Inga la yang de bzhin du rgyas par sbyar ro> [T only] [a 29bs] 








“<The same applies in detail to the ninety-six heterodox teachers and the 
forty-five verses.>" 





This comment also contains a script error: “tshigs-su-bcad-pa” for “gatha” (verse) 
makes little sense here and should probably be corrected to “Sattha”, a Prakrit 
reading of “Sastra” (treatise).™ 


2. This two similar, consecutive exegetical remarks, giving instructions for the 
benefit of the users, perhaps preachers, of the MPNS. 


T: <de bzhin du thams cad la yang sbyar bar bya ste | 'dir dkar po'i phyogs kyis 
thabs dang sbyar ro> || <nyan thos kyi theg pa'i yang dag par Idan pa'i mdo'i 
rnam par dbye ba yang ‘dir sbyar bar bya'o> || [9 5244] 


S: <evam sarva prayoktavyam sukla-paksena vidhih karya> : <sravakanena 
samprayukte stitra-vibhagah iha karyah> || 


“<Thus, these [examples] should also be extended throughout. Here they 
construed with the positive aspects.> <You should also use them, in this 
instance, to differentiate this sutra from those associated with the Sravaka- 
yana.> 


3. This passage seems to contain both intentional and unintentional additions. 
Apart from the various other differences with F and D I shall not discuss here, the 
“de-Ita-bu-dag-gi dus-na” and “dge-slong” seem to be intentional additions, while 
“slob-dpon-du gyur-pa” (“who are dcaryas”) ought to be understood as an interpolated 
qualifying gloss on “tshul khrims dang Idan pa” (= Silavat - “who maintain the moral 
code”). I would also interpret the longer “lam du ‘gro ba na” (“when they travel on 
the highways”) as an exegetical remark. 





D) Blue bold text in D and T highlights their textual content only they share. 

E) Text unmarked in any way indicates content common to all three versions. 

F) Double underling and bolding is used when appropriate to indicate words and phrases of 
interest. 

NB: I have also tried to indicate parallels between F & T and D &T with the use of 
contrasting fonts, so if any reader wishes to print out a copy of this Paper, but does not 
have access to a colour printer, I can send them a monochrome version if they contact me. 
® These script errors and Prakritisms are discussed in detail below. 
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F: Ae 2 . FRSA RES RAY BEM. [7 867024-26] 


“I permit Ae to have as companions those who can protect the Dharma, ... 
who have [not] accepted the precepts.” 


D: EMR He mA [is BRE VA PEE. [1 384b07-8] 


“T therefore now permit people who uphold the precepts [to rely upon white- 
robed (laymen)] who bear weapons as companions.” 








T: <de lta bu dag gi dus na> <dge slong> tshul khrims dang Idan pa <slob_ 
dpon du gyur pa> rnams <lam du 'gro ba na> rang gi srog bsrung bai phyir 
mtshon cha lag na thogs pa dag dang 'gro bar ngas gnang ngo || [Q 49b4-5] 
“<In such times>, I permit those <monks> who maintain the moral code < 
who are acaryas> to travel in the company of those who are armed with 





























weapons, <when they travel on the highways>, in order to safeguard 














their lives.” 
4, The following example is a simple exegetical comment: 


F: Not found 





D: 22S EA A [LE]. Er azosbo1] 
“Lustful attachment, hatred and stupidity [envelop their minds], so they do not 
know [the buddha-dhatu].” 





T: <bdag gi nyes pa'i stobs dang> | 'dod chags dang | zhe sdang dang | gti 
mug gis mi shes pas... [Q108a4] 











“Because they are ignorant due to <the power of their faults>, attachment, 
hatred and stupidity .. .” 





5. The following passage found in Chapter 07 contains interpolations which 
cause significant problems of interpretation. I shall deal with it at some length as it 
well illustrates potential pitfalls that beset the unwary. 


Fit ZAKIR, 7155, F 4, PS, 4H, ASE, 4 &, 
2, i$— , iH, &, errs “AAR. [T 867¢16-18] 
“This sutra is called the ‘Mahaparinirvana’. It is auspicious in the beginning, 
auspicious in the middle and auspicious in the conclusion, it is meaningful, 
skilfully phrased, which is unique, perfect and pure; it is an adamantine 
treasury, which I shall now expound.” 
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[T 385a04-7] 
“This sutra is called the ‘Mahdaparinirvana’. It is auspicious in the beginning, 


auspicious in the middle and auspicious in the conclusion, it is meaningful, 
skilfully phrased, which is unique, pure, the holy conduct, an adamantine 
treasury, perfect and not deficient. You should listen carefully, for I shall 
now expound it. Noble sons, the word ‘great' denotes ‘permanent’.” 














T: mdo 'di ni yongs su mya ngan las 'das pa chen po zhes bya ste | 
[tshangs par spyod pa] | thog mar dge ba | bar du dge ba | tha mar 
dge ba | don bzang po | tshig 'bru bzang po | ma 'dres pa| yongs su 
rdzogs pa | yongs su dag pa | [yongs su byang ba] | rdo rje lta bu'i 
gter dang [che bar grags pa] yin no || [q51b1-2] 

“This sutra is called the ‘Maha-parinirvana’. It is the holy conduct, 
auspicious in the beginning, auspicious in the middle and auspicious in the 


























conclusion, it is meaningful, skilfully phrased, unique, perfect, pure and 
cleansed/complete. It is designated a diamond-like treasury and as 
3 ? 

great. 








S: maha-parinirvanam nama idam sttram adau kalyanam madhye kalyanam 
paryavasane kalyanam svartham suvyafjanam kevalam | paripirnam pariguddham 
brahma-caryam | mahan iti vajrakara-nityakhyéd || 

“This sutra is called the ‘Mahdaparinirvana’. It is auspicious in the beginning, 
auspicious in the middle and auspicious in the conclusion, it is meaningful, 
skilfully phrased, which is unique, perfect, pure and the holy conduct. ‘Great’ is 
a term for diamond-like permanence.” 








As the reader will see, there are several variations in this segment as it is 
rendered by each of the texts. As usual, F presents the simplest version and is likely 
to be closest to the original. It has the shorter traditional list of nine qualities 
ascribed to the Buddha’s Dharma and gives them in the standard sequence, though 
“brahmacarya”, which normally concludes the list, seems to have been accidentally 
omitted. On the other hand, D and T have expanded the list with a tenth quality 
“naryavadata” and do included “brahmacarya”, though the sequence is disturbed in 
both D and T which suggests some degree of textual corruption. The list of the 
qualities in the Skt version duplicates that in F though with the inclusion of 





* For the standard list in Pali, we have set pieces like "so dhammam deseti adi-kalyanam 
majhe-kalyanam pariyosana-kalyanam sattham sabyanjanam kevala-paripunnam parisuddham 
brahmacariyam pakaseti", to which Sanskrit-based lists add "paryavadata" as the penultimate 
item before "brahmacarya". 
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“brahmacarya” as we would expect and the omission of the “paryavadata” found in D 
and T. 

More importantly, one should note the material interpolated towards the 
end of each version, where actually there seems to be two distinct interpolations. 
That we are dealing with two interpolations may been seen from the different 
location of the first item, the term “adamantine treasury” in its various guises.® 
Even though it is found in all three versions, it is likely that the original version of 
the MPNS did not include this epithet, though it seems a reasonable enough term to 
apply to the MPNS.*® The reason we can deduce this is from the fact that it is placed 
somewhat differently in each translation, noting in particular that in D it occurs in 
the midst of the traditional sequence of qualities. In other words, it began as a 
floating gloss, eventually inserted into the body text according to the scribes' best 
guess. 

I surmise that the sequence of events was something like this: at some early 
stage in the life of the MPNS, somebody incorporated “adamantine treasury” 
(vajrakara) into the text, resulting in the textual state we see now inF. Elsewhere, 
the forerunner of D’s version still transmitted the original version of the text, 
without “vajrakara’, but the owner of the D lineage manuscript must have seen a 
copy of the newer, revised version now including with the term “adamatine 
treasury” and so jotted that down as an interlinear or in the margins of his or her 
text. When later this manuscript needed to be recopied, a scribe inserted the 
marginal phrase as best as he could, evidently thinking that it belonged in the 
position we now find it is D’s version. 

Thus, this first interpolation does not present much difficulty, but it 
provides the key to a better solution to the kind of problems we encounter with T 
and S when we realize that it was originally a distinct and separate interpolation as 





% Although Habata (Habata 2007 p70) may have accurately transcribed the reading in the 
Skt fragment as "vajrakdra", thus paralleling T "rdo-rje Ita-bu" ("like a diamond"), this is an 
error and should read "vajrakara" as will be seen below. The situation has been made more 
complicated by "gter" in T, which leads Habata to conclude that "nitya" (permanent) in the 
Skt text should be amended to account for "nidhi". Moreover, although I have translated 
the term "vajrakara", which underlies the Chinese versions, as "adamantine treasury" to 
better reflect the nunaces of the Chinese and Tibetan translations, it could be better 
rendered more literally as "diamond mine". Indeed, this may well have been the original 
intention, since the idea of a diamond mine would have been very familiar to the authors of 
the MPNS based, as I believe, in the Dhanyakataka region of coastal Andha Pradesh because 
that region was famed for the many mines producing diamonds of the very highest quality 
known as far away as Rome. 

% Although "diamond treasury/mine" (vajrakara) may well be a suitable epithet to eulogize 
the MPNS, it is not found anywhere else in the entire text. I have a suspicion that it was 
actually a stray rubric in origin, reading "vajra-kaya", as this would be a short form of the 
name for the previous chapter (Vajrabhedya-kaya) just ending a couple of lines up. An 
interlinear or marginal rubric indicating that chapter just ended could easily have been 
incorporated at random, assumed to have been an omission ~ exactly the situation we seem 
to find. 
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witnessed by Fand D. Some time after the addition of “vajrakara” to manuscripts in 
both the F and D lineages, a second interpolation was inserted into manuscripts of 
the D lineage only. Whether this too began as a marginal gloss or not, it is now 
found in the body text of D (and T & S) as “the term ‘great’ (maha) [denotes] 
‘permanent’ (nitya)” (tT FAS 4A ZA). 

This does not present any major difficulties as it appears in D, being simply 
an exegetical gloss in the standard format of “x means y”, presumably understood 
as a gloss on the “maha” of the title of the MPNS. We might reconstruct the 
underlying Skt here as “mahan iti nityakhya”. The difficulty arose when the 
ancestral text of S and T was created through conflation.” The scribe who created 
that version had two distinct lemma to integrate into his new text: “adamantine 
treasury” (vajrakara) and “the word ‘great' denotes ‘permanent"” (mahan iti 
nityakhya). What he concocted was the text we find in S, “ ‘great’ is a term for a 
diamond-like permanence” (mahan iti vajrakara-nityakhya), mangled in T as “it is 
renowned as a diamond-like treasury and as great” (rdo-rje Ita-bu'i gter dang che-bar 
grags-pa yin-no), both of which would undoubtedly have come as a big suprise to the 
earliest authors of the MPNS. Habata reasonably accounts for the reading “rdo-rje 
Ita-bu'i gter” by assuming the underlying manuscript for T read “mahan iti vajrakara- 
nidhyakhya’’), although this is actually a misinterpretation which read the correct 
“nitya’” (permanent) wrongly as “nidhi” (treasury). 

However, although using the extant Skt text, I have suggested that the term 
underlying this second interpolation as found in D was “mahan iti nityakhya”, there 
is evidence that this too has been misread due to an erroneous word division. If we 
were to write the phrase without word divisions as it would have been seen ina 
Sanskrit manuscript, we would probably have “mahanitinityakhya”, or better 
perhaps “mahanityakhya”, assuming the “-n iti” to be a spurious dittography 
somehow generated at a later date when the “vajrakara” was inserted. In other 
words, the interpolation originally should have been read as “Great Permanence”, 
as a title, instead of “the term ‘great' (maha) [denotes] ‘permanent' (nitya)”. This is 
confirmed by the occurence of exactly the same expression in Ch08, for which a 
corresponding Skt fragment fortuitously survives: “mahda-parinirvanam iti maha- 
nityakhyatam” (T: yongs-su-mya-ngan-las-'das-pa chen-po ni rtag-pa chen-po zhes bya ste) 
- “(Listen to] the Mahaparinirvana, called the Great Permanence !”.* Incidently, 
this provides corroboration for my contention that part of the MPNS was originally 
known by an alternative name, specifically the “Tathdgata-nitya-sitra” as discussed 
earlier in this paper.” 


6. Again, there are several interpolations in the following example, but the 
occurence again of the phrase “rtag-pa chen-po zhes-bya-ste” (mahanitya) is 





*” This is explained in detail below from p59 et seq. 

* Tt should be noted that "akhya", like "nama"and "samjfia", is used to cite proper nouns. 
See Tubb (2007) p32. 

® See p36 above for details. 
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noteworthy in view of the identical addition just found in the previous example, 
here presumably intended as a gloss on “ ‘di-la” (“herein” = the MPNS). 
Contextually, this expression seems to be used as a synonym for the MPNS itself, 
thus corroborating my view that it was a variant of an alternative title for the older 
parts of the MPNS, prior to the addition of the later material dealing with the 
buddha-dhatu / tathagata-garbha. “All great deeds” (bya-ba chen-po thams-cad: S: 
*sarva-maha-karya) might be read as a gloss on “great miracles” (cho-’phrul chen-po: S 
*maha-pratiharya). 


F: SRP RT BE, SAME SILA AAR, 

[ T872a08-09] 

“Bodhisattva-mahasattvas who abide in these qualities can all display various 
kinds of manifestations, in accordance with the type [of being], freely and 
without fear.” 


D HHP REMEEEWEAMER, Hwee TH 
4E FT Eo [T 390a09-10] 
“Bodhisattva-mahasattvas who abide in this Maha-parinirvana are able to 


























display such miracles and manifestations without any fear.” 


T: 'di la gnas pa'i byang chub sems dpa' sems dpa' chen po ni <bya ba 
chen po thams cad dang> cho 'phrul chen po dang | mi ‘jigs pa la pas na 
<rtag pa chen po zhes bya ste> | <jiltar byed ces ‘dri bar mi bya'o> || [0 66b1- 
2] 

“Because bodhisatva-mahasattvas who dwell herein are established in <all_ 








great deeds>, great miracles and fearlessness, <it is called ‘great 
permanence’>, <but you should not ask how they do that>.” 








2) Scholia 

The category of interpolated scholia noting synonyms or other glosses, often 
using a scholastic style, is well represented throughout the MPNS, illustrated by the 
following examples. 


7. An unambiguous example of this category of interpolation is found in an 
extended segment, largely shared by F and T, but almost completely missing from D, 
glossing in a typical scholastic manner the word “samnicaya” found in an udana 
verse just quoted in the text. This segment was interpolated immediately prior to 
an explanation of the verse given by the Buddha which must have formed part of 
the original text. 
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F: Hpie , FAA RAGA. [1 872b22-23] 
The Buddha said to Kasyapa, “ ‘Gathered’ means ‘accumulated’.” 


D: Home, ARRAZ AME. (rsoibi1-17] 


The Buddha said to Kasyapa, “The ‘gathered stores’ refers to wealth and 





precious things.” 
T: dela rin po che la sogs pa ni “bsags” pa’o || [a 688-b2] 
“Therein, ‘stores’ (nicaya) [refers to] precious things.” 














F: not found 
D: not found 


T: <“yongs” shes bya ba ni phrad kyi bye brag gi tha tshig go> || 
<‘sam’ is a type of lexical prefix (upasarga)>” 


F: CSS HK. 
“Collected together’ (sam) signifies intensification.” 

D: not found 

T: “yongs” shes bya ba ni bsdus pa'i don te <'dir rdzas bzang po bsgrubs 

pa'i tha tshig go> || 

“*Gathered’ (sam) means ‘collected together’ (*samgraha), <here signifying 

the acquisition of good things>.” [Note the secondary gloss here] 


F: a Be Hh Ho 

“‘Wealth' signifies ‘stores’.” 

D: not found 

T: “bsags pa” zhes bya ba dang | “nor” zhes bya ba ni don gcig go || 
“*Stores’ and ‘wealth’ are synonyms.” 


This example is found in Chapter 05, the main topic of which is the Buddha’s 


“indestructible body” (abhedya-kaya) and the manner in which it was attained. The 
dharma-kaya is mentioned, but it seems a distinctly secondary consideration. For 
that reason I suggest that the occurence of “dharmakaya” here was originally an 
interlinear gloss on “abhedya-kaya”, inserted at an early stage since it is found in all 
three versions. From the presence of an “and” (dang) in T, as though the two terms 


refer to two distinct things, it would seem that they were found in apposition in the 
Skt base-text, which D also corroborates. 


F: AP ILE RHBIEFZ . [1867012] 


“T have acquired this adamantine, indestructible dharma-kaya.” 








° Although T "yongs-[su]" is used predominantly for Skt "pari-", it is also found occasionally, 
as here, used for "sam-", guaranteed here because the gloss explicates the term "samnicaya" 
just used in a well-attested udana. 
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9. 


D: IER AF FH A . [7 384a17-18] 


“[I] have accomplished a dharma-kaya, an indestructible body.” 








T: mi shigs pa'i sku dang chos kyisku brnyes par gyur to || [Q 49a5] 
“[I] have acquired an indestructible body and the dharma-kaya.” 








The gloss here is only found in T and elucidates the preceding “shin tu yongs 


su mthar thug pa” (*atyanta-nistha). Note that the syntactical interpretation in F and 
D differs to that in T. 


10. 


F: PVA, eR RSL. [1 88917] 
“Why is that ? Because it teaches that the tathagata-dhatu is the ultimate 
state.” 


D: ALK. RES HA fh EK. [1415202] 
“Why ? Because it teaches well the existence of the buddha-dhatu 
conclusively.” 


T: ci'i phyir zhe na | 'di las de bzhin gshegs pa'i snying po shin tu yongs 
su mthar thug pa gsal bar bstan pa'i phyir te | <mchog tu mthar phyin pa 
gang yin pa de ni rgyu zhes bya'o> || [Q 123b7] 

“Why ? Because tathagata-garbha, the utterly fundamental state (*atyanta- 
nistha), is clearly taught in it. <The ‘ultimate fundamental state’ is the 
‘casual basis’ (hetu).>” 





The following example, only found in T, is also very clearly a scholastic gloss. 


Additionally, the entire passage in which it is embedded only occurs in T. The first 
word “Icags” (ayas) is quoted in a preceding udana verse, but it is not clear to me 


what the second term “mdo-lcags” represents as it is a hapax legomen in the Kanjur, 
but I suspect it is an attempt to render “loha” which normally is just “Icags” as used 
for “ayas” as here. 


T: yang bka' stsal pa | rigs kyi bu de Itar khyod de bzhin gshegs pa 
rnams med par 'gyur ba'i 'du shes su Ita bas snying mi dgar ma byed 
cig | <lcags dang mdo Icags zhes bya ba ni don tha dad pa ma yin te> | Icags 
mer ‘bar ba las grangs par gyur pa bzhin du de bzhin gshegs pa rnams 
med par 'gyur ba'i gnas med do || [q 5sbe-7] 

Again he spoke, “Noble son, thus you should be not troubled with thoughts 





that the Tathagatas become non-existent. <‘ayas’ (iron) and ‘loha’ (iron) 
have the same referent> Just as iron which has become cold after it has 
been smelted in a fire, likewise it never the case that the Tathagatas become 
non-existent.” [Ch 08] 
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id; As I mentioned above, the various recensions of the MPNS show traces of 


i 


terminological upheaval, moving from “atman” to “tathagata-garbha”. As many of 
these ought be classified as glosses, unintentionally interpolated, I have deferred 
treatment of illustrative passages until now.” 


A simple gloss of “dhatu” on “atman": 


F: S12 BAe RES ... [7 883c16] 
“If we suppose that each one has buddha-dhatu, . . .” 


D: = RG #... [7408403] 


“If the atman was unchanging, .. .” 


T: gal te bdag <sems can gyi> khams de rtag pa lags na |... [q 107b1] 


“If that atman, the sattva-dhatu, were unchanging, . . .” 








We may reconstruct the original text as the simple “If the atman were 
unchanging...” as presented by D. Traces of the “dtman” are also to be seen in T 
which has both “bdag” (Pkt: atta “self’) and “sems-can” (Pkt: satta - “being”), with 
the latter of these probably derived from a misreading of Pkt: ~m atta > satta, an 
unintended duplication due to conflation. This “atta/atman” was then glossed with 
“dhatu”, subsequently inserted into the body text of the distant ancestor of F and T. 
Then later it completely supplants “atman” in F and has also been expanded to 
“buddha-dhatu”. This may seem a bit complicated, so for greater clarity we may 
reconstruct the process leading to these variants thus: 


’ 


D: atta = nitya... (= the original underlying form) 
F: atta" = nitya > dhatu = nitya > buddha-dhatu = nitya > buddha-dhatu[n] ity... 
T: atta = nitya & atta" = nitya > satta-dhatu = nitya ~ atta satta-dhatu = nitya... 


Note that here, as we may observe elsewhere (eg. Ex 5 above), “nitya” is liable to be 
lost, as in F here, being construed as “ity/iti”. 


12. Insertion of two glosses on “atman” in the response to the question posed by 
Mahakasyapasagotra: 


F: [ESR GawS), HE. eRAIR, —tEA AAAS. 





* Though it is more difficult to demonstrate, it seems likely that many of these interlinear 
glosses using "buddha-dhatu" or "tathagata-garbha " were inserted into the texts as 
overwriting an original "atman", as though they were corrections --- which, of course, ina 
sense they were. 
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<The bodhisattva Kaéyapa said to the Buddha>, “Blessed One, <the Tathagata has a 
self.> Do those in the twenty-five modes of existence have a self or not ?” 


“Blessed One, do those in the twenty-five modes of existence have a self or do 
they not ?” 


T: bcom Idan 'das ci lags | srid pa nyi shu rtsa Inga la bdag mchis shes 
bgyi'am ma mchis shes bgyi || 

“Blessed One, do those of the twenty-five modes of existence have a self 
(atman) or not ?” 


FE APRA AWRKRE, FH—-WRERBA «Q [7 883b15] 
“The true self is the tathagata-dhatu. You should know that all beings have 


1 rene 


D: KAA ew RRB. MRA RA HE. [1 407b09-10] 


“The self signifies the tathagata-garbha. All beings have the buddha-dhatu.” 


T: bdag ces bya ba ni de bzhin gshegs pa'i snying po'i don to || sangs 
rgyas kyi khams ni sems can thams cad la yod mod kyi |... [a 105bs] 


“‘Atman’ means ‘tathagata-garbha’. The buddha-dhatu is indeed 
present in all beings, . . .” 




















A direct translation from the Tibetan version is misleading. Looking at the 
question eliciting this answer, it is clear that the sutra here (and throughout this 
segment) was originally speaking only in terms of the “atman”, so the text would 
first have simply read “The self is indeed present within all beings”, which then acquired 
the interlinear gloss “buddha-dhatu” At an early stage this gloss was incorporated 
into the body text, as in F, resulting in “The self is the buddha-dhatu and it is indeed 
present within all beings”. Finally, the second interlinear gloss, “tathagata-garbha”, 
found its way into the text as in D andT. Again, for greater clarity, we may 
reconstruct the stages leading to these variants thus: 


1: atta is present in all beings... (= the original underlying form) 

2: tig? is present in all beings (with interlinear gloss) 

3: atta [is] buddha-dhatu is present in all beings (= state of F base ms) 

4: atta [is] buddha-dhatu ™°2"s 'th494t«-92Pha’ is yresent in all beings (with interlinear 
gloss) 

5: atta means tathagata-garbha; buddha-dhatu is present in all beings (- state of D 
&T base ms) 
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3) Rubrics and Headings 

We may class another type of unintentional interpolation as headings or 
rubrics, originally inserted for the benefit of the reader when attempting to 
navigate the manuscript. Given the lack of modern typographical refinements, a 
solid mass of text in a long text must have presented pre-modern readers, or better 
still, users, of manuscripts with difficulties is determining textual boundaries. 
These rubrics, as the term implies, were one of the few means available for someone 
to find their way around a text with any convenience or ease. Rubrics, in some form 
or other, are found in many manuscripts in all languages from the ancient Eurasian 
world. It would not be surprising therefore to find the same practice adopted with 
Buddhist manuscripts, and I believe we have evidence of their use in the case of the 
MPNS. 

Often interpolated headings came to be embedded into sentences, making 
their presence less obvious or difficult to recognize. The following case, found in 
this line in the verse portion of Ch 13, seems to be a good candidate for an 


embedded heading: 


Example 01 
T: bdud rtsi rtag pa khams <kyi dbyings> || [0 11024] 
“That unchanging nectar is the dhatu <of the dhatu>” 


Here, in effect, we have the term “dhatu” reduplicated --- once with “khams” 
and secondly with “dbyings”. Though “khams” has several attested Sanskrit 
equivalents, contextually here it must be “dhdatu”, while “dbyings” can only equate 
with “dhatu”. The three versions of the MPNS are very difficult to correlate in this 
verse segment, but F or D definitely do not have a duplication of “dhatu” hereabouts. 
We must conclude that the second “dhatu”, which the Tibetan translation team 
valiantly fudged with “dbyings”, was originally an interlinear rubric or heading for 
the subject matter of the ensuing block of verses. 

An alternative possibility here, in light of our discussion above concerning the 
over-writing of “dtman”, is that the first “dhatu” (T: khams) was actually an over- 
written “dtman” in one manuscription tradition, but while the second “dhatu” was 
initially just an interlinear gloss in another manuscript lineage, so that at the time 
of the conflation, the T base manuscript ended up with a duplication of “dhatu” and 
retained both. 


Dotted around the MPNS, especially in the latter portion are short questions, 
often only found in T, though sometimes in F and T, as with the following examples: 
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Example 02 
T only: gsol pa | de ci lta bu lags | [Q 130a8] 
He asked, “How is that ?” 


Example 03 
T only: bka' stsal pa | jiltar snang | [0 144a3] 
He said, “As it appears.” 


Example 04 


Fi @E OH, HAAN. [1889023] 

Kasyapa said to the Buddha, “What does this signify ?” 
T: gsol pa | de ji lta bu lags | [Q 12545] 

He asked, “In what way ?” 


These questions are both stylistically incongruent and also have a particular pattern 
of distribution, so I am inclined to suggest that these too are interpolated rubrics, 
originally marking the commencement of important doctrinal explanations as an 
aid to the user of the text. 


In the following two examples there are several noteworthy interpolations. 
In the first, I suggest that the opening phrase in T, “pham-pa'i chos bzhi zhes-bya-ba 
ni”, phrased as a citation, may be viewed as an interpolated section heading. Then 
“zhes rgyud phyi-ma'i yang phyi-ma gzhung rdzogs pa las”, also in T only, is a note 
indicating that the preceding statement of the Buddha is a quotation from ” the 
additional culminatory teachings (uttarottara-tantra) of the completed text (grantha)”, 
possibly from a section therein, as “skabs-nas” (kande) suggests, dealing with false 
claims of superhuman attainments (uttari-manusya-dharma). 

On occasion, the MPNS clearly refers to itself (or at least parts) as an “uttara- 
tantra”, as in the following example (no 6), but the term “uttarottara” here is 
puzzling since it seems to refer to additional textual material related to the MPNS. 
The gloss here cannot not refer to a later part of the MPNS nor even to a part of the 
extended Dharmaksema version, since there is nothing equivalent to the quoted 
sentence. However, in conjunction with the subject matter, the use of “gzhung” 
(grantha) here provides a clue to the identity of this “uttarottara-tantra": it must 
correspond to the Uttarottara-tantra-grantha found attached to the Mila- 
sarvastivadin Vinaya or something similar belonging to another school, for there 
indeed there are discussions about uttari-manusya-dharma.” 





” This possibility was kindly suggested by Prof Paul Harrison in private communication. 
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Example 05 
F: MAEM OMG, RIBAK AMEL, 
“Additionally he says, ‘Lone who has committed] any one of the parajikas is like 


299 


a shattered stone, but the claim of superhuman attainments is a heinous fault’. 


D: Mt. RRS. WU eA Le AD. 
SAAB AK. CIA RILRER. 

“Why ? I have ever said that a person who transgresses just one of the four 
parajikas is like a shattered stone and cannot be put together again. If 
somebody claims to have superhuman qualities, it is said that they have 
committed a parajika.” 


T: <pham pa'i chos bzhi zhes bya ba ni> bcom Idan 'das kyis gsungs pa 
<rmam pa bzhi car Ita ci smos te> | pham pa bzhi'i nang nas pham pa gang 
yang rung ba zhig byung na yang rdo chag pa'i 'phro bzhin du 'gyur ro 
<zhes rgyud phyi ma'i yang phyi ma gzhung rdzogs pa las> mi'i chos las bla 
mar gyur pa'i <skabs nas> gsungs pa yin no || [9 98b5-6] 

“But, <regarding the four defeats>, I have said <in the section 

(kanda)> regarding the superhuman qualities <from the additional 
culminatory teachings (uttarottara-tantra) of the completed text>: 











‘Though just one of the four defeats has occurred, <let_ alone all four> then 
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[you] will become like the shattered remnants of a stone’. 


This example of an interpolated rubric provides a very important clue to the 
development of the MPNS and corroborates my view discussed previously that the 
original teachers of the MPNS made use of it in two sections: a public, open part 
dealing with the permanence of the Buddha, and a section secret or restricted part 
dealing with the atman / buddha-dhatu / tathagata-garbha which possibly extends 
from Ch09 to 17 in the extant version. Here, the MPNS quotes from itself and refers 
to that part as the *Tathdagata-garbha Uttara-tantra (de-bzhin gshegs-pa'i snying-po'i 
rgyud phyi-ma) --- the Tibetan here to be construed with “rgyud phyi-ma” in 
apposition to “tathagata-garbha”. The MPNS is quite explicit elsewhere that “uttara- 
tantra” teachings, whether concerning medical science, grammar or itself, are only 
to be revealed to those who have mastered the basic teachings first. 


Example 06 
F: RAS MEST, [(Awee REAR AIE KE. 
[T: 893c28-29] 
“,..and then he teaches them this Mahayana Parinirvana-sutra, which causes 
beings to know that there is a tathagata-dhatu which is a permanently abiding 
entity.” 
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D: ABA SBR, [AAZFHIMWRE, WRMEHRARH 
AYE BAS fr 420c12-14] 


“,.. and then he teaches them the tathagata-garbha and expounds the 
permanence of the Tathagata for his children. In this manner, the Tathagata 
teaches the Mahayana Maha-nirvana-sutra, .. .” 








T: <dge slong rnams la> <de bzhin gshegs pa'i snying po'i rgyud phyi ma las> de 
bzhin gshegs pa'i snying po rtag go zhes ston par mdzad de | de Itar de bzhin 


gshegs pas yongs su mya ngan las ‘das pa chen po'i mdo chen po bstan pa... [a 
138a5] 

“[The Tathagata reveals] that the tathagata-garbha is permanent, <in the 
Tathagata-garbha Uttara-tantra> <to the monks>... this Maha- 
parinirvana maha-sutra which the Tathagata thus teaches.” 


The use of short rubrics to mark the beginning of significant segments of 
text may also be the explanation for another puzzle. It is well known that the 
Buddhabhadra-Faxian translation has chapter breaks not found in the other two 
versions which overall seem to retain the original chapter breaks and titles. If this 
habit of rubricizing manuscripts was fairly common, we might see these as the 
origin of those extra chapter divisions and titles in Buddhabhadra-Faxian’s version. 
This seems quite reasonable in view of the huge swathe of text that would otherwise 
confront a reader from the end of Chapter 08 omwards. One possible example of 
this is the following from the beginning of Chapter 05, only found in T: 


Example 07 
T: rigs kyi bu'amrigs kyi bu mo <tshe ring po dag> gzhi gsum ma gtogs pa 
dang .. . [Q37b1] 
“O noble sons and daughters, <long-lived ones> ! If you have any 
uncertainties, misgivings or doubts about matters concerning the three 
grounds... 





The addition of “tshe ring-po dag” (Pkt: *dighdyuka) - “Long-lived [Ones]” -- is only 
found in T, apparently understood as a plural vocative qualifying the “noble sons or 
daughters, although if “dirghayuka” is indeed the underlying term, this epithet is 
normally used of the gods. This is not entirely implausible here, but we should note 
this attribute is used nowhere else in the MPNS and that the title for this chapter in 
the Buddhabhadra-Faxian version is 4 2# “ (“Long Life”) rather than “*Ahimsa- 
skandha” as in T and D. Iam thus inclined to view this interpolation as the traces of 
a topic rubric, adopted by F as a chapter title. 


In contrast to interpolated additions, one might wonder if there are cases of 
omissions in any of the versions, whether what seems like an interpolation in one 
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version may instead hide an omission elsewhere. In fact these seem to be 
remarkably few and are primarily located in T, rather than F or D - though these 
may have understandably occurred by accident when the ancestor of the T base 
manuscript was created by conflation. On the other hand, there are three or four 
cases that are clear-cut omissions and these occur in F & T against D, which gives us 
recensional and stemmatic clues, most notably the significant omission mid- 
sentence at F 881b10 and Q 98b4 where D 404b05-09 has preserved the missing lines. 

What we do note is that the Chinese versions typically seem to paraphrase a 
little when it suits them stylistically, but it would be a mistake to think that the 
shorter phrasing of passages in the Buddhabhadra-Faxian translation is a result of 
paraphrase. Instead, I believe that we are encountering here an earlier state of the 
MPNS. For example, F often just gives the bare bones of an example-story, which D 
& T expand with a lot of details. This fluidity of content suggests that these stories 
were probably initially semi-oral, intended to be used when preaching. The bare- 
bones version is merely a memory aid, as seen in the summaries of the avadanas and 
jatakas in the neglected Bairam Ali manuscript (Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya 2000) or 
the Gandhari avadana fragments (Lenz & Glass 2003), to be expanded as desired. 
This would account for the differing degrees of detail with these stories/parables 
found in D and T. This would also corroborate my hypothesis that the MPNS was 
intended for use by the group’s preachers who would expand the text appropriately 
as the situation demanded. 


8. Textual Conflation 

During the very early stages of its development, when the copies of the 
MPNS in circulation were limited in number and held within the close confines of 
the group of its origin, the process of replacing older copies of the sutra, as revised 
versions became available, was evidently straightforward. This updating of 
manuscripts must have been done periodically with many Mahayana sutras, 
including the MPNS, during their infancy, although the exact logistics of the process 
are a matter of speculation. Nevertheless, this apparent process tends to confirm 
the view of recent scholars that early Mahayana sutras were produced in isolation 
by small groups structured hierarchically around a charismatic leader or acarya.™ 
In fact, the MPNS corroborates this and several times refers quite explicitly to 
confraternities (gana) of practitioners of the MPNS doctrines, led by an dcarya or 
dharma-kathika, with supportive lay-followers in the background. Such a structure 
would facilitate the issue of new versions which would then become the current 
“standard” text, although one wonders how this appearance of new material would 
have been rationalized, unless it was the case that only a few trusted devotees had 
direct access to the written text anyway. In the case of the MPNS, I suspect that 
substantial portions of additional text were based on the notes, exegetical lectures 





See Silk (1994) pp18-22 for further discussion of the diversity of the early Mahayanas, 
each developing around a single text or small group of texts. 
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or even ad hoc advice given by the group leader™ - one may discern a distinctly 
commentorial flavour in the second part of the sutra beginning with Chapter 08. In 
some respects, the latter part of the MPNS might be viewed as an anthology of 
teachings 

As mentioned above, it seems likely that the MPNS at a certain early stage 
was divided into two parts: a “public” portion, the Tathagata-nitya-sitra (or 
sometimes Mahd-nitya-sitra), and a quasi-secret or “private” continuation (uttara- 
tantra), the Tathagata-garbha-siitra. It seems that the cumulative addition of lengthy 
blocks of text, each with their associated interpolations, which can be detected in 
the reconstructed archetype, are mainly concentrated within the second “private” 
part of the MPNS, so this would have further facilitated the tight control of 
manuscript copies by the group’s leaders. However, these two parts of the MPNS 
were eventually combined and circulated as single text; the most obvious time 
when this might have occurred was around the time that the MPNS was taken to the 
Kashmir region, probably soon after the death of Gautama, the group’s leader.” 

From there, copies of the MPNS were circulated more widely, eventually 
reaching mutually remote daughter-groups, each with their own leaders.** The 
ancestors of the three extant recensions originated within such secondary groups, 
as these second-generation teachers undoubtedly added their own annotations, 
additions or even alterations to the content due to changes in doctrinal emphasis 
and exegesis. Indeed, we can deduce that the MPNS was still the object of quite 
intense use and discussion in this mid-period, judging by the number of further 
interpolations and changes we can identify in the translations. 





* As an example of this kind of ad hoc advice, we find in Ch 08, following the well-known 
absolute prohibition of meat-eating, that the Buddha is asked the practical question of what 
a monk or nun should do if they receive alms-food mixed with meat. The following 
sensible advice is then put into his mouth: "They should separate out the meat by washing 
it with water and then they may eat it." D: BU KiES A Fl AR 7 & [1374 p386c8-9, 
with identical content in F &T] Then there is no transgression of the Vinaya. This surely 
is a difficulty that the early proponents of the MPNS must have encountered and thus 
needed urgent advice about dealing with such situations. 

* There are strong hints in the MMS and MBhsS that this Gautama was actually murdered by 
an angry mob of monastic opponents, echoed in the avadana concerning Bhagadatta and 
Buddhadatta in Chapter 04 of the MPNS. If true, this would furnish one reason for the 
MPNS group to remove themselves to Kashmir. 

* If the devotees of the MPNS were indeed affiliated to the Mahasanghika sect or, more 
probably, one of its sub-schools, one would expect these daughter-groups to have been 
located in close proximity to existing Mahasanghika centres ouside of the eastern daksina- 
patha (the Andhra region). Based on epigraphic and other evidence, their major centres, 
apart from the Krishna River valley region of Andhra on the coastal plains, were located in 
i) Great Gandhara (inc Kashmir), ii) around Pataliputra, iii) Mathura and iv) the western 
region south of the Vindhyas from Bharukaccha down to Karle. Though such centres were 
located on the major trade-routes across India, contact between these MPNS groups was 
probably only sporadic, due to the great distances involved. 
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As these early divergent recensions emerged, we find unmistakable textual 
evidence in our extant versions of something extremely interesting, hitherto only 
hypothesized (at best) by some scholars. So far we have accounted for cumulative 
additions to the archetype, but now something different happened: full-scale 
conflation of texts on several occasions.” Actually, this is a fairly predictable 
outcome to the expanded geographical range for copies of the MPNS. Although 
these daughter-groups must often have been quite isolated from each other, there 
was apparently occasional contact between some of them. Thus, somehow or other, 
one group would get sight of the now divergent version of the MPNS used by 
another, distant group. So what happened next ? As I hypothesize above, when the 
MPNS was still being compiled in eastern Andhra or even for a little time after its 
arrival in Kashmir, the originating group presumably retained enough control over 
the sutra for them simply to replace old for new, but eventually this would have 
ceased to be practicable since both of these manuscripts, the incoming version and 
the host group’s version, would each have contained considerable amounts of 
unique - potentially significant - additions absent in the other, which the host 
group were reluctant to discard. Naturally, knowing how Buddhists throughout the 
ages have always wanted the fullest or “complete” version of any given sutra, such a 
group did the most obvious thing: they merged or conflated the incoming text with 
their own. 

If an annotated “master” copy was the personal property of the group’s 
dcarya, it would surely have been a prized heirloom, to be passed on to other 
members of his groups (gana).* On the rare occasions when an outside version of 





*” See Schopen (1978) pp pp4-27 for some very pertinent observations. Apart from evidence 
of conflation, much of what he concludes with reference to the Gilgit Bhaisajya-guru mss 
seems equally applicable to the MPNS, especially the "recasting into standardized sutra 
phraseology", and the "making explicit in one redaction what is implicit in the other" 
which we also see repeatedly in the three versions of the MPNS. See also Nattier (2003) 
pp53-53 for a discussion of similar redactional features she found in the versions of the 
Ugra-pariprccha. 

%* Walser (2005) pp139-147 discusses the application of monastic law to the inheritance of 
texts. Granted that difficulties may have arisen in monasteries where the Mahayana 
followers were in a minority, there must also have been some way around these regulations 
if they were actually applicable in the case of communities where copies of the MPNS was 
found. It seems from internal evidence that some method of transmitting the MPNS must 
have been available to its proponents - for example, commissioning copies is mentioned. 
There is also the evidence of the very text itself: it clearly was heavily annotated and 
amended, then must have been passed on to other sympathizers. One should also 
remember that the MPNS and the related texts imply two events that have some bearing on 
this matter: first, the proponents of the teachings of the MPNS and the monastic reform it 
envisages were ejected from their home monasteries at some stage and went to live in less 
hospitable regions, and secondly, the proponents of the MPNS uprooted themselves from 
their monastic homeland in the South and took these texts with them to the Greater 
Gandhara region. Note also that all three manuscripts of the MPNS that the Chinese 
pilgrims obtained were owned by individuals - none of them were copies of library 
exemplars. On the other hand, the base manuscript for the Tibetan translation was 
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the sutra was encountered, it would be reasonable to assume that the group’s own 
copy would have been taken as the base text, into which material from the 
incoming version was integrated. Thus the copyist had the two exemplars before 
him and created a new, third version, incorporating the incoming “foreign” 
material into his base text, while taking care not to omit anything - sometimes 
going so far as to duplicate whole clauses or sentences, one from each exemplar, 
that were basically identical except for a slight difference in wording, the reasons 
for which will become evident later in this paper.” 

The implications of this phenomenon are very important for an 
understanding of the manner in which Mahayana sutras have come down to us, 
even if we know little of the specifics involved. For example, were we to know how 
frequently a new, merged text was produced, we might be better able to calculate 
the rate of growth or even age of some Mahayana sutras. But at best we can only 
make informed guesses about these matters. My impression is that such conflations 
or merges were quite rare - though in the case of the MPNS, the recension 
underlying T is quite unequivocably a merged text, likewise the D recension also 
shows some signs that it is a conflation, while the F recension does not exhibit any 
evidence of this at all.“ Perhaps we are looking at an event which took place once 
every couple of teaching generations at most. Naturally, some additional copies of 
the new version would then have been manufactured and circulated and the two 
“older” versions of the sutra would have been respectfully discarded and lost from 
sight forever.” 





probably a standardized monastic copy, as were the Central Asian Sanskrit texts. 

® | think it is fair to say that textual study of Mahayana sitras is, unsurprisingly, still in its 
infancy. Given that this is the case, I am certain that scholars researching this field will 
gain many insights from the great range of methodologies, analytical techniques and 
results available for Bible Studies, both for the Tanakh and the New Testament. It is, 
therefore, interesting to note a similar situation involving conflation outside the Buddhist 
sphere. Within the field of Gospel Studies, there hase long been debate, quite heated at 
times, concerning the relationship between the three Synoptic Gospels. Here, though the 
likely textual relationships are not quite the same as the versions of the MPNS, there are 
also three texts which share much material in common, though the direction of the 
borrowing has not been settled to everybody’s satisfaction. Recently some scholars have 
revived and improved the so-called Griesbach Hypothesis and argue that the Markan Gospel 
is a synthesis or conflation of the other two Gospels of Matthew and Luke. The textual 
evidence these scholars use closely parallels the situation I find with the relationship 
between the conflated Tibetan version and the two Chinese versions. For those working in 
the world of Buddhist scholarship, I have included a few relevent books I have found useful 
or thought-provoking in the Bibliography in the hope that Buddhist Studies may become a 
little less insular. 

100 We are, of course, discussing here evidence of earlier conflation in the Indic source 
manuscripts, but it should be noted that the Chinese D translation is contaminated 
throughout by readings from the Buddhabhadra translation. 

1. Or perhaps given as a well-intentioned gift to visiting Chinese monks such as Faxian ! 
Alternatively, one must account for the phenomenon noted by Stein when he uncovered 
the manuscript fragments at Khadaliq - he found them intentionally placed around the 
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In this way, the number of distinct recensions available within India would 
gradually have been reduced, while the copies of the sutra in use would have been 
more contaminated and homogeneous, through the process known as “levelling”.*” 
As far as I am aware, the possibility of actually demonstrating this situation with 
Mahayana sutric literature is unique, due to the clues we can fortuitously derive 
from the conflated nature of the Tibetan translation. Nevertheless, this state of 
affairs may be applicable to many other Mahayana sutra, but a definitive answer 
would require intense scrutiny of those texts for which multiple Chinese 
translations survive, a onerous task only a few scholars currently seem prepared to 
undertake. 

Having discussed the phenomenon at length, it might be useful at this 
juncture to look at a handful of examples to demonstrate the evidence for these 
merged or conflated texts - although instances occur throughout the T version of 
the MPNS with great frequency. I hope that the handful of short, self-explanatory 
examples presented here are sufficient to illustrate convincingly the results of the 
conflation process in the case of T - as mentioned above (see Note 80), the 
highlighted elements in F and D correspond to similarly marked text in T 
demonstrating the presence of conflated material, while recensionally unique 
readings set off within brackets (square [F & D] or angle [T & S]). Note that in the 
Tibetan text, the angle-bracketed elements must, for the most part, derive from 
material unique to the “incoming” recension, a cousin text of D, although a lesser 
amount could conceivably have been interpolated somewhat later into the 
conflated text, although I believe that this final conflated text of the MPNS was 
transmitted in a fixed, relatively stable manner. The reader may find it helpful to 
refer to my Stemma (see section below) for relationship between the components of 
T’s recension. 





temple, by the locations of the shrines, as small, discrete bundles of folios that had been 
deliberately vertically cut in half (or third). In other words, these manuscripts fragments of 
the MPNS and other siitras had been procured by visitors to the oasis solely for the purpose 
of using them as offerings, not as literary works. Given the location of the Khadaliq Oasis 
on the main caravan route out of Khotan, known as a major library centre in Central Asia, I 
wonder whether there was some kind of trade there to dispose of old, worn out 
manuscripts to devout merchants. This may also explain why there are no complete mss of 
the MPNS, but instead fragments of three separate, very incomplete mansucripts. It is not 
that the remaning folios of the MPNS have been lost in the harsh desert sands, but they 
were never there in the first place. This information prompted horrified cries of disbelief 
from some members of the Munich Workshop when I first mention it there, but one might 
also recollect the similar fate of Sanskrit texts in China where they were cut up into small 
pieces for amulets, or worse from our scholarly point of view. 

122 This phenomenon is also well-attested and recognized in later mss exemplars of the 
New Testament, whereby each Gospel tends to be contaminated by harmonizing readings 
from the others. 
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Example 01 


EVA AARC. [1882609] 


“Why is that ? [Because] they infringe the five precepts.” 


D: dose [ Eb AR eT HE HEHE GK I, [7406003-04] 


“You should not frequent, make offering to or honour such [monks].” 





T: de Itar de Ita bu dag dang yang bsten par mi bya na bslab paii gzhi 


Ingaii nyes pa byed pa <de dag Ita la bsten du ga la rung> || [Q 102b2-3] 
“Thus, if one should not have any dealings which such people, <then 














how less appropriate is it to have dealings with> those who commit the 
offences of the five bases of training !” 





Note that this pattern of alternate readings, F: ff vA 4 “katham” and D: 47 
“tatha”, as we see here, is for some reason common throughout the Chinese texts. 
There is a possibility of the kind of script misreading as I describe in the last section 
of this paper. 


Example 02 


F: JE 7K Fl) [1788227] 


“the authentic Dharma will perish” 


D: BRIE TEX, [T406b28] 


“causing the extinction of the authentic Dharma” 


T: dam paii chos nub par byed cing dam pa'i chos mi snang bar byed par 











‘gyur te | [Q 10442] 
“This brings about the decline of the authentic Dharma and causes 
the extinction of the authentic Dharma.” 


Example 03 


Fp ie, [SMB Z& . [T875b12] 
The Buddha said to Kasyapa, “[Ultimate] liberation is not like space”. 








D: i ww, [BEF], BBAR. [1306222] 


The Buddha said to Kasyapa, “<Noble son>, it is not like that”. 


T: bka' stsal pa | de Ita ma yin te | thar pa ni nam mkhaii khams dang 
‘dra ba ma yin no || [9 79b6] 


“The Blessed One] answered, “No, it is not so. Liberation is not like the 
element of space.” 
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Example 04 


F:4LKAB FS, Bt ADRES RS A. [r801208-09] 
“Moreover, noble son, for example, the shining moon is delightful to all 
beings, . . .” 











DEKBAS, Pw ARE BH, RBA [ee HI. 
[T417a10-11] 

“Moreover, noble son, for example, the shining moon is beautiful to behold 
for people, hence the moon is said <to be beautiful to behold>.” 











T: dper na zla ba ni sems can thams cad kyi yid du ‘ong zhing blita na 
sdug pa yin pas na de'i phyir ming zla ba zhes bya bya’o || [Q 128bs] 

“For example, because the moon is pleasing and beautiful to behold to all 
beings, it is called ‘the moon’.” 











Example 05 
F: tee (£4) HAZBRBaK... 
Similarly, people who have heard the various sutras and meditative 
concentrations, ... 


BKRRAHBCALE WBE... 
Those who train in the Mahayana .. . although they cultivate all the sttras and 
samadhis, . . . 


T: de bzhin du theg pa chen po pa rnams kyis kyang mdo sde dang ting nge 
'dzin thams cad thos shing bsgoms nas... 





Similarly, those who follow the Mahayana, having heard and cultivated all 
the sutras and meditative concentrations, .. . 





mired those who follow the Mahayana, ieee heard and cultivated all 


the sutras and meditative concentrations, .. . 


Example 06 


F:ZFREARIALP. = 
RMAF PRES | ASR Bi. [T 893b14-16] 
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], LKR SS 











These people will be born amongst the gods and humans <and will 
definitely generate the intention, forming the cause of awakening>. Hence I 
say that even those who have committed the four grave offences and 
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the heinous deeds of immediate retribution <will all generate the 
intention,> forming the cause of awakening.” 


. i ef HR. RIZKRAHS BS). HBR 
STrTeTy es Co Bok Be AEE BL R-M#. 


[T 419c24-27] 


4 








If those who have committed the four grave offences and the 
heinous deeds of immediate retribution recollect <this Mahayana 
Maha-nirvana-sutra> at the end of their lives on the verge of death, then 
even though they are reborn in the hells, <the animal or hungry ghost states, 
among the gods above> or amongst humans, <this sutra will also for these 
people> create the cause of awakening, with the exception of the 
icchantikas.” 








T: pham pa byed byed pa rnams dang | mtshams med pa byed byed pa 
rnams ‘chi ba'i tshe dran pa ma brjed pa'i <'bras bus> thai ‘jig rten du skye 
bar ‘gyur te | de nas pham pa byed byed pa dang | mtshams med pa byed byed 
pa yang dran pa ma brjed pa’i ‘bras bus sems can dmyal ba‘am | mi‘i ‘jig_ 
rten du byang chub kyi rgyur 'gyur te | 'dod chen pa ni ma gtogs so || 

[Q 136a2-a3] 


4 



































Similarly, those who have committed the downfalls and perpetrate 
the heinous deeds of immediate retribution may, as a result of <an 
unfailing> recollection at the time of death, be born in the world of the 
gods, and then those who have committed the downfalls and 
perpetrate the heinous deeds of immediate retribution will form the 
cause of awakening in the hells or the human realm as a result of <an 
unfailing> recollection, with the exception of the icchantikas.” 


Example 07 
F: Rese RAFZH, EAB) SRA. (RMEA CA KE 
Peto RK a RE, REBE 
[T888a26-39] 


“It expounds the true nature of the Tathagata (tathagata-dhatu), and it 
vanquishes all who are immorally arrogant. Furthermore, U [signifies] great 








misery for those who sever their life-root of insight regarding the 
tathagata-garbha and are attached to the teaching of no-self. You should know 
that these [people] are said to be extremely miserable. Hence I teach U.” 
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DAR. PHA RAR, (AK EZALZAIMNS IER 
HEE oR HR BAL RR Lee R= we, 
BER IE, EKA ES [1 413b13-16] 


“If anybody rejects [this sutra], you should know that there is no difference 


























between that person and a cow. Moreover, U [signifies that] this person is 
said to be devoid of insight and attention and rejects the sublime secret 
tathagata-garbha-[sitra]. You should know that this person is extremely 
pitiful, for they are far distant from the secret tathagata-garbha, expounding 
the non-self teachings. Hence it is U.” 


T: <mdo sde> ‘di las de bzhin gshegs pai snying po bstan pa spong bar byed 
pa gang yin pa de dag ni ba lang dang ‘dra ste | <dper na> drin du mi_gzo ba 























<bdag gis> bdag gsad par sems pa de dag mchog tu mya ngan du bya ba de 
bzhin du de bzhin gshegs pa'i snying po spangs nas | bdag med pa ston 
pa'i sems can gang yin pa de dag ni mchog tu mya ngan du bya ba yin 
par rig par bya'o || de bas na ti zhes bya'o || [11967-12041] 

“Those who reject the teaching given in <this sutra> concerning the 
tathagata-garbha are just like cattle. <For example>, just as 




















ungrateful people who intend to commit suicide will cause <themselves> 
extreme misery, similarly you should know those people who reject the 
tathagata-garbha and teach no-self cause themselves extreme misery. Hence, 
it is U.” 


Even with this tiny handful of examples, I believe the reality of a conflated 
merge of two sources is now indisputably obvious. These are far from isolated 
occurences — some degree of textual duplication in the above manner can be 
detected in every paragraph throughout the Tibetan translation of the MPNS. 


Now, in the above examples, the results of this duplication due to subtle 
variations in the source texts are not too drastic, but that is not always the case. 
Indeed, the resultant text as reflected in T is quite garbled at times, distorting the 
presumed underlying authorial intent which we may reconstruct from either F or D. 
It would seem that the copyist tried to create something he thought was meaningful 
from the two sources, by taking words or phrases and rewriting the text at random 
in order to integrate both sets of material - resulting in a veritable “word salad”. 
This phenomenon is not infrequent in T and must have rather serious implications 
for anybody relying on T to set up hypotheses concerning doctrine or any other 
aspect of the sutra, a problem which is further complicated by the incorporation of 
interlinear glosses and headings. The following two examples should suffice to 
illustrate the consequences well enough. 
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Examples 07 

F: &[ S60) S 2el, Atte, FSB AAALEA Hh 
MEL RAEI SHIEK. ZABLE. [7882a01-04] 

“One should <firmly> uphold the moral code, <with no distinction between light 
and grave offences>, on account of the buddha-dhatu. If one were to say that the 
nine branches of scriptures do not state that <all beings> have buddha-dhatu, 
and moreover that the Extensive [Sutras] too expound not-self, then this 
would be a denigration of the sitras of the nine branches of scriptures.” 








D: [#7 eee RK. BRR AME) ?[—wee #) AE. 
[EAH ae Ty. lB te A ae PE = at aS - 
AG tH AR Ty EE KOE BLA Th HE Ho 
BmeA BRS o [T405a19-23] 

“[If one does not] maintain the moral code, how will one come [to perceive 


buddha-dhatu ?] [Although all beings] have buddha-dhdtu, [it is necessary to first 


uphold the moral code and then one will later perceive it. As a result of perceiving 
buddha-dhatu], one will attain the supreme and perfect awakening. The 
Extensive [Siitras] are not included among the nine branches of scriptures, 
therefore they do not mention the existence of buddha-dhatu. [Even though 


these siitras do not mention it, you should know it truly exists. You should know that 


those people who speak thus are my true disciples]”. 


















































T: ji. zhig bzung ste tshul khrims srung zhe na | sangs rgyas kyi khams 
yod la gsung rab yan lag dgu'i tshul gyis sangs rgyas su 'gyur ba'i <rtog pa 
gcig pus> sems can thams cad la sangs rgyas kyi khams yod do zhes bya ba 
dang | shin tu rgyas pa las bdag med pai <mchog yod do> zhes smra ba ni 
gsung rab yan lag dgui tshul gyis mdo sde spong ba <ma> yin no || <gzhan_ 


du na ni de Itar 'gyur ro> || [Q 100b4-5] 


























“With reference to what does one safeguard the moral code ? While the 
buddha-dhatu does exist, neither the statement that ‘the buddha-dhatu is 
present in all beings’, [uttered] <with the sole intention (ekena kalpena) that> 
one will become awakened (buddha) according to the principles of the 
nine branches of scriptures, nor the statement that ‘<the supremacy of> the 
non-existence of self is found in the Extensive [sutras]’, amount to the 
rejection of the sutras (sutra-pratiksepa) according to the 
principles of the nine branches of the scriptures, <but [to claim] 
anything else would>.” 


The original, simple form of the text underlying the versions may plausibly be 
reconstructed thus: 
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“You should uphold the moral code, on account of the buddha-dhatu. If you 
say that the nine-fold scriptures do not teach that all beings have buddha- 
dhatu, but teach no-self <so also the vaitulya-sitras> this is a rejection of the 
nine-fold scriptures.” 


Note also the mention of the “vaitulya sitras” (7 aE BR) contextually likely to be an 
early interpolation, even at the stage of the F base-manuscript. Through an 
incremental accretion of comments culminating in the conflation underlying T, we 
can see how the text became increasingly garbled and eventually arrived at the 
confused mess presented by T. 


9. Provisional Stemma 

Having discovered that T is based upon a conflated text formed from the 
merging of two older texts, it has been possible to devise a tentative stemma that 
takes into consideration the textual evidence of the three extant versions. To 
elucidate this, I shall now discuss the complex relationship between the three 
extant versions and their relative value, so the reader will now find it useful to refer 
to the appended Stemma Diagram at the end of this Paper. 

If one takes the time to compare minutely the text of two Chinese versions 
(F & D) with the Tibetan translation (T), one can see that the latter was based ona 
recension that combined i) a text (x) related to the base text (A) of F and ii) one (1) 
related slightly more distantly in terms of content to the base text of D (u). That is 
to say, we can relate this pair of texts recensionally to the Faxian and Dharmaksema 
versions, but at the same time we must recognize that those source texts were 
closer to the hyparchetype (y) for that branch of the stemma. In other words, A (F) 
later acquired its own unique additions amounting to approximately 10% of the 
whole text in F, while u (D) was augmented to a greater extent with other additions 
or even outright alterations, amounting to over 25% of the extant text in D. This 
may be because u (D) is itself the result of another merge between ¢ and n, thus 
combining the accumulated additions going back to § and 6 respectively.’ 

We can also establish that A, the base text of F, and the affiliated merge 
component x are closely related as they share certain tell-tale textual features 
carried over into the merged text (v) as represented by the Tibetan translation. The 
situation with D is more complicated, as it seems that the ancestor of 
Dharmaksema’s Kashmiri manuscript () is not directly related to the other 
component of the merged version. Instead there was a stemmatic split in the D 
hyparchetype (8), with one branch (n) forming a partial ancestor to D and another 
(8) forming the ancestor of the merge component (1). 





3 | believe traces of a conflation can be detected in D, but these are naturally more 
difficult to detect since there is no "control" text for that part of the stemma. At best, the 
signs of a conflation cam only be seen where there are adjacent duplications of content in 
D, as we also see more readily in T. 
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When we analyze T, there are four categories of text therein: i) material 
shared by both F and D, ii) material only found in F, iii) material only found in D, and 
iv) material in neither F nor D. Once it was created, the conflated text (v) seems to 
have quite stable, so I am inclined to think that this last set of readings derives 
primarily from 1 rather than x, since the text of F (A) - going back to its 
hyparchetype - must preserve a more conservative or older state than D (1), for 
reasons I shall give later in this paper. But this is not to say that some types of 
additions did not derive from x - that seems the probable source of a number of 
interlinear headings. Finally, I also assume that the places where the various 
hyparchetypes were developed were geographically located at some distance from 
each other within India, as I shall now discuss. 


10. Dating & Location Of MPNS Merges 

Having thus established that texts of the MPNS were merged and conflated 
on at least two occasions, it would be useful if we could possibly pinpoint when and 
where this happened. One clue that may help us narrow down the date when the 
conflation which produced the ancestor of all the Central Asian fragments and the 
version underlying the Tibetan translation is the quotation from the MPNS found in 
the Ratna-gotra-vibhaga-vyakhya,™ which also derives from this specific 
conflation. We know that the Chinese translation of the RGVV, 
containing this passage, was done around 508-515CE, thus establishing an absolute 
terminus ad quem for that text. However, given that the Lankdavatara-siitra (LAS) was 
apparently unknown to the authors of the RGVV, Takasaki Jikido believes that the 
compilation of the RGVV must predate 433CE when the first translation of the LAS 
was produced in China.’ As the LAS would have been available in India for some 
decades before that first Chinese translation, we might tentatively date the RGVV to 
c400-410, which would give a revised terminus ad quem for the conflated MPNS to 
c400. 

Such a date seems entirely plausible when taken in conjunction with the 
dates proposed for the MPNS manuscripts obtained by Dharmaksema, Faxian and 
Zhimeng in Part I of this paper - namely, around 350 for Faxian, 375 for 
Dharmaksema and 410 for Zhimeng. Since neither Faxian’s nor Dharmaksema’s text 
of the MPNS derives from the merged version underlying the Tibetan translation, it 
follows that it was simply not available to them. If we suppose that the merged 
version had been produced during the first decades of the 5 century, it must have 
taken a little while to replace the older versions such as we see with the Faxian and 
Dharmaksema exemplars. But what about Zhimeng’s manuscript, obtained in 


© RGV ed Johnston (1950) 74.22-75.11, parallel to MPNS Q33b4-34a2 etc. 

5 The Sanskrit text quoted in the RGVV is very close to the Tibetan translation of the 
MPNS, though not quite identical. 

6 Takasaki 1966 p53, 56. It should also be noted that a terminus ad quem for the LAS can be 
raised by about 75 years since it is reported in the catalogues that Dharmaksema also made 
a translation of the LAS although this is now lost. 
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Pataliputra from the same household as Faxian got his ? Obviously it is difficult to 
come to any definite conclusions about Zhimeng’s copy as his translation no longer 
survives, but I think that the meagre evidence we do possess points to a strong 
possibility that it was actually a copy of revised, conflated text. As we saw above, 
the length of Zhimeng’s translation is always given as twenty juan, but this figure 
must be an error for just ten or perhaps twelve juan. This is clearly much longer 
than the amount of Chinese text that Faxian’s manuscript yielded, although 
Zhimeng’s translation is said to have covered the same extent in terms of chapters 
as Faxian’s. In other words, we might say that Zhimeng’s copy was “the same as but 
different to” Faxian’s manuscript. Indeed, if Zhimeng had been given an identical 
copy of the MPNS, is it likely that he would have bothered to translate it ? So this 
leads us to conclude that Zhimeng got a copy of the new, conflated version of the 
MPNS which had very recently arrived in Pataliputra - at the household of a devout 
lay-follower renowned for his extensive collection of Mahayana sutra. Therefore, 
on the basis of the RGVV evidence and the dates for Zhimeng’s sojourn in 
Pataliputra, we may surmise that this conflated version of the MPNS was created 
some time between 400 and 410CE, but outside of the Pataliputra area. 

Finally, we can also make an informed guess about the provenance of the 
conflated MPNS which went on to become the standardized library copy of this 
sutra. Although there is no space here to elaborate, there is good internal evidence 
that the MPNS first saw the light of day within a Mahasanghika milieu, as 
mentioned earlier. Considering the five major Mahasanghika centres of eastern 
Andhra, the western coastal area south of Bharukaccha, Kashmir-Gandhara, 
Mathura and Pataliputra (See Fig 01 at end), I think we can rule out all of them for 
obvious reasons except Mathura and the Bharukaccha area. Of these two remaining 
candidates, Mathura seems more appealing to pinpoint as the place where the 
conlating merge was carried out, due to its central location upon the junction of 
major transcontinental highways.*®’ It is also sufficiently distant from Kashmir- 
Gandhara and Pataliputra, accounting for the initial unavailability of the merged 
text within those two areas. There is also a textual hint that Mathura was 
connected with the MPNS group of sutras, since Mathur is specifically mentioned 
in an example-story in the MMS.’® In my Stemma, I have referred to the Zhi-meng 
copy as the “Mathura” manuscript purely as a matter of convenience, though, as I 
hope to have shown here, perhaps with some justification. 


11. Language of the MPNS 
The textual situation of the MPNS as a whole is complex enough just with 
the additions and conflations described above, but this complexity is exponentially 





7 We might also note that Damsteegt (1978) hypothesizes that the transposition of 
Buddhist Prakrit texts into some form of Sanskrit was first undertaken in Mathura. This is 
an intriguing possibility in view of the Sanskritization of the text of the MPNS around this 
period. See next section for details of this. 

18 MBhS Q tshu p98b1-4, T270 p292c13. 
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compounded by the question of the languages we must assume underlie the extant 
versions. 

It is now commonly accepted that the original language of the early 
Mahayana sutras was some form of Prakrit (MIA language), rather than Sanskrit or 
even BHS. Convincing evidence for this has been identified by a number of scholars, 
usually by means of retroversion of words in the early Chinese translations of 
Mahayana texts.” If my proposed dating for the initial formation of the MPNS is 
correct, then we should assume that it too must have been written in a Prakrit 
dialect rather than Sanskrit, even were corroborative evidence entirely lacking.” 
But, in fact, using the same techniques of retroversion and other evidence, we can 
show that such must have been the case with the MPNS, at least down to the time of 
the archetype (a) of the text, if not later. In other words, the two main recensional 
lineages of 6 and y were necessarily still transmitted in a Prakrit dialect at the time 
of their separation. 

To summarize my conclusions in brief, I believe the following hypothesis 
best accounts for the textual evidence. The language of the base manuscript (v) for 
the Tibetan translation was very similar to that found in the Central Asian Sanskrit 
fragments,’ that is, Sanskrit in terms of overall phonetic structure, orthography 
and morphology, but with not infrequent traces of a MIA language, especially in the 
verse segments."”” Likewise, we can assume from internal evidence that the base 





” Recent discoveries of Gandhari manuscripts have also confirmed that at least some early 
Mahayana sutras were available in that MIA language, though not necessarily first 
composed in it. See Allon & Salomon, "New Evidence for Mahayana in Early Gandhara", The 
Eastern Buddhist, 41/1 (2010) pp1-22 and Harry Falk & Seishi Karashima, "A First-century 
Prajfiaparamita manuscript from Gandhara" ARIRIAB No 15 pp19-62. 

40 Apart from the specialists working on this aspect of the formation of Mahayana, there 
seems to be a popular assumption that these early Mahayana sutras were written in India 
using the Gandhard Prakrit, but this is hardly likely to have been the case. No doubt some, 
of local composition, may have been written in Gandhari, but the majority probably made 
use of other regional Prakrits. On the other hand, there is evidence that these may well 
have undergone a secondary transcription into Gandhari, using the kharosthi script, as they 
entered that region. Given the high degree of certainty that the MPNS group of texts 
originated in the eastern coastal area of Andhra, they would have probably used a eastern 
dialect, but not the Maharastri dialect widely used within the Satavahana empire. To pre- 
empt my later discussion of this, for the MPNS, the evidence of retroversion points to a kind 
of Prakrit that resembled Pali in many, but not all, phonological features. Retroversion 
works best in the case of the MPNS with single words, so we cannot say much about the 
morphological features of its Prakrit. 

41 See Habata (2007a) pp lvi-lxxv concerning the phonology and morphology of the Central 
Asian fragments. The features she observes in the language of the fragments that parallel 
aspects of the Niya Prakrit are not entirely surprising as it is recognized that the Niya 
Prakrit is related to the Prakrit of Gandhara, from whence it is probable that the 
intermediate ancestor of the underlying Sanskrit manuscript of T originated. 

42 Tt is possible that the base text for the Tibetan translation was itself Central Asian in 
origin, partly in view of the colophon which knows of the idea that the extant MPNS was 
part of a longer work. This information may have originated with the similar claims of 
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manuscript (u) for D was similarly written in Sanskrit, again with some remnant 
elements of a MIA language. But, as I shall show shortly, this was not the case with 
the base manuscript (A) for F, which must have completely retained the earlier MIA 
language - and by that I mean something akin to Pali, though with some 
phonological differences, rather than an early BHS. In other words, the Faxian- 
Buddhabhadra translation was based on an earlier Prakrit, not Sanskrit, text. 

If earlier states of the MPNS were written in a Prakrit dialect, while the 
underlying language of two of our extant versions could basically be characterized 
as quasi-Sanskrit, then necessarily the text of the MPNS must have been converted 
from Prakrit to Sanskrit on at least one occasion. One clue which may help us 
pinpoint when this transposition occurred may be found in the verse segments. 
Within the MPNS, there are several chapters containing extended verse passages. 
We can classify these into two groups: those which are doctrinally or exegetically 
“significant” and thus important for the message of the MPNS and those which are 
relatively “insignificant”. The “significant” ones include the block of verses found 
in the middle of Ch 13 dealing with the buddha-dhatu, the versified list of questions 
found early in Ch 05 and the uddna-style verses found dotted around the MPNS in 
several places, but especially in Ch 18. Verse sequences which one might consider 
less important are chiefly the verses of supplication or praise, found primarily in 
Chapters 03, 04 and 18. 

What is immediately noticable when we compare these two categories of 
verses is that the “significant” ones are recognizably similar in the two Chinese and 
Tibetan translations, whereas the “insignificant” verse segments exhibit major 
divergences between D & T and F, to the extent that they sometimes seem to have 
no common basis whatsoever. We may conclude two things from this. First, the 
similarity of the “insignificant” verses in the D and T recensions indicate that these 
verses took shape at the time of the hyparchetype 4, then being transmitted into 
the conflated base manuscript of D (u) via n and into the conflated base manuscript 
of T (v) via8."° Even allowing for stylistic idiosyncracies, there is no reason to 
suppose that the rendering of these verses in the F recension does not represent the 
content of the underlying Prakrit.* In other words, F preserves the original 
content of these verses, while in many cases those in D and T must have been 
rewritten previously. The most plausible explanation for this feature is that the 
original verses were largely discarded as part of the transposition process, which 
thus must have been done around the time of the hyparchetype 4. If this was the 


Dharmaksema. 

43 At the time of the conflation which produced v, we must assume that the Prakrit text of 
k was also Sanskritized at the same time to bring it into line with 1, but here again the 
Prakrit verses were discarded in favour of the reworked Sanskrit verses from the earlier 0. 
44 Tf they were able to adequately translate Prakrit verses found elsewhere in the MPNS, 
there is no reason to suppose that the Buddhabhadra team replaced any of these verses 
with their own compositions for any supposed linguistic difficulties. Indeed, the verse 
portion found in the middle of Chapter 13 lapses into prose in D and T after a while, while F 
continues on in verse for several pages more. 
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case, then one might conclude that the redactor, even though understanding the 
language well enough, found the task of converting the original Prakrit verses in 
Sanskrit too onerous because of problems he would have encountered with the 
metre. Nevertheless, in the case of the “significant” verses, where we find overall 
similarity in all the versions, we must assume that the extra effort involved on the 
part of the redactor was unavoidable because of the essential nature of their 
content to the MPNS. 

For these reasons, we can place the occasion of Sanskritization of the MPNS 
in the relative chronology of the stemma with reasonable confidence, though an 
absolute dating for this event is completely speculative. Additionally, though it 
depends upon further research to confirm the likelihood, there are some hints in 
the present text of D that parts of that recensional lineage of the MPNS were also 
transposed into Sanskrit on a subsequent, separate occasion, when the text of ¢ was 
being integrated into the already Sanskritized text of n. That is to say, the text of ¢ 
may still have been transmitted in the original MIA language and thus needed to be 
transposed to produce yu, the ancestor of D. 


12. The Prakrit Basis of the Buddhabhadra-Faxian Text 
A. Overview 

I have suggested that the base manuscript used by the Buddhabhadra team 
was still transmitted largely in the MIA we can assume was the medium for the text 
of the MPNS from the time of its composition. This can be demonstrated repeatedly 
by the well-known technique of retroversion which is often necessary to reconcile 
major variations we note throughout the text of the Buddhabhadra-Faxian 
translation. That is to say, where D and T are in agreement and F presents 
something apparently quite different, we should not immediately conclude we are 
faced with a recensional difference. By reconstructing the likely term underlying 
the Tibetan and the Chinese versions into Sanskrit, and then converting this to a 
generalized Prakrit phonology -- I find that that of Pali usually works well - it often 
becomes possible to establish some common ground between D & T and F, although 
one must additionally be alert to the possibility of some degree of the type of script 
misreadings and confusions I describe later. In other words, it becomes apparent 
that these variants could only have arisen if the base manuscript of F used a Prakrit 
as its medium. Needless to say, we can only detect Prakritisms in F when it diverges 
from D and T. Moreover, it should be noted that in many, but not all, such cases, it 
seems that the rendering in found in F is incorrect, as will be seen in several of the 
examples below at the end of this Paper. 

There is still much work to be done with this reconstruction of the MIA basis 
of the MPNS, as I cannot claim to have resolved any more than a fraction of the 
potential Prakrit words occurring in F which we can probably deduce by this 
method. However, through a certain degree of experience, I have been able to 
refine the phonology and orthography of the language we should expect to find 
underlying the Buddhabhadra-Faxian version. Although the typical features of Pali 
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are useful as a rough starting point, the MIA language that seems to have been used 
differs in some key details despite overall similarities. For example, while “ksa” 
becomes “kkha” in Pali, the MPNS language often has “ccha” and the treatment of 
“r” differs, while de-gemination and the disregard of anusvara, especially after a 
long vowel, is widespread, in common with epigraphical Prakrit, as will be seen in 
some of the following examples. Other features include a weakening of aspirates, 
such as bh > b > v, a blurred distinction between voiced and unvoiced sounds (krta > 
kata > gata), and a transposition of “r” and “I” as, for example, when F consistently 
has “sara” (solid, firm) for “sala” (the Sala tree). We cannot always determine the 
source of these features, as they may either be a genuine phonological feature of the 
text or may be oral in origin at the time of translation in China. 

It is difficult to draw any conclusions regarding vibhakti and other inflections 
of this MIA at present, as I have mainly worked at the level of individual words until 
now, although one can assume that the well-attested decay and conflation of 
nominal vibhaktis are responsible for many of the syntactical variants found among 
our witnesses. However, one interesting fact has become clear: the underlying 
MPNS Prakrit shows none of the distinctive signs of Gandhari nor the use of the 
kharosthi script at all." If anything, I have found the phonology of South Indian 
epigraphical Prakrit, as described by Mehendale (1948), to share many features with 
the forms necessitated through retroversion."”® 

I have assumed that the presence of an MIA underlying F - with traces in D 
and T - is due to the actual written use of such a language for the compilation of the 
MPNS, but it might be argued, as Boucher (1998) has done, that such discernable 
Prakrit features are actually an artefact of the oral-aural process of translation. I 
concede that in some cases this may be a plausible explanation, but overall I think 
that this is an unlikely explanation here. There are a number of cogent reasons 
why we must instead accept the existence of a MIA language document through 
several phases of the stemma, given the widespread use of Prakrits now accepted 
during the early period at which the MPNS seems to have been compiled - we may 
note that the varna-patha used as the basis of the exegesis of the aksaras in Chapter 
14 presuppose a Prakrit basis rather than Sanskrit - such as the use of “fiana” for 
“ifdna” and the “la” in F instead of the “ksa” in D and T. 

However, if these Prakritisms were a result of the vagaries of an orally 
conducted translation process within the Buddhabhadra team, we must wonder 
why the same phenomenon is not apparent to any similar extent in other work 


45 On the other hand, it is noteworthy that another text belonging to the MPNS group, the 
Mahamegha-sitra, does shows signs of having passed through kharosthi script at some stage 
due to script confusions specific to that writing system. This will be discussed in the 
projected second Paper in this series. Note also that the Mahamegha-sitra was translated by 
Dharmaksema, so it is possible he was literate in that script too. 

46 The observations of Damsteegt (1978) concerning the relationship between early 
epigraphical Sanskrit and Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit are especially pertinent - a similar 
relationship may obtain between early epigraphical Prakrits (apart from Pali) and early 
Mahayana texts such as the MPNS. 
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produced by that team. We have several translations of texts of considerable length 
such as a version of the Avatamsaka-siitra and the Mahasanghika-vinaya - for both of 
which we have extant portions of Sanskrit - which we may use to “quality-control” 
the team’s work. Yet, as far as I have been able to ascertain, these other 
translations do not exhibit anything approaching the range and quantity of 
Prakritisms as we find in their version of the MPNS. In which case, we must wonder 
what went wrong with their rendering of the MPNS. It would make more sense if 
this text was entirely written in a Prakrit, possibly a dialect less familiar to them, 
combined with an unhelpful orthography that disregarded anusvaras, long vowels 
and gemination, which caused them difficulties at the moment of translation. This 
becomes more understandable when we note that they may also have had 
difficulties just reading the manuscript - after all, the many script confusions must 
have originated either with the copyists in India or with the translation team. 

Other reasons that tilt the balance in favour of a written Prakrit text may be 
seen within the text preserved by the Sanskrit fragments, since these too show a 
number of MIA features, as described by Habata.” As I have shown earlier, I believe 
that the antecedent of these Sanskrit fragments was a product of the transposition 
of a heavily Prakrit text into the usual quasi-Sanskrit or BHS. Habata notes 
similarities between these MIA features and the language of the Niya documents, 
but it would be worthwhile to examine whether these are also found in the South 
Indian Prakrit. Even if they do turn out to be closer to the North-Western~Niya 
dialect, this does not rule out an earlier South Indian origin as these features may be 
simply be a result of contamination or local scribal habits, since manuscripts of the 
MPNS obviously passed through and were copied in those regions. Indeed, the 
situation with the language of the various versions of the MPNS is probably quite 
complex - in the course of my research, I have also noted a few phonological 
features which are more typical of the North-West in Dharmaksema’s versions, as 
one might expect. 


B. Examples 
Some of the most common Prakrit features encountered in the MPNS are 
illustrated by the following examples: 


Example 01 

As this was the word that first alerted me to the possibility of a Prakrit 
substrate to the Buddhabhadra-Faxian translation, it seems fitting that this short 
selection of examples should commence with the complexity surrounding the 
various mentions of the personal name “Mendaka”. 





47 See Habata 2007, Introduction p55 (Iv) etc. 
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F: ii FES HE = *mji-la-kfiji-la (later given as -+- 34) [F 880c04, 899b06] 


D: od AK 4 = “ram-virtue” [D 403b16,427c28] 
T: lug-dpal = “ram-noble” [Q 96a3, 155b8] 


The actual form of this well-known brahmin’s name is Mendaka “menda + 
ka”, that is, “ram” + “-ka” suffix. Each version above understands the first element 
correctly as “ram”, but have been misled by an evident distortion of the suffix due 
to voicing and other changes. The transcribed version of the name in F can be 
retroverted to melagira. I suggest the following changes to the standard form of the 
name leads to that underlying the transcription in F: mendaka > memdaga > medaga 
> melaga > understood as melagga (= Skt *menda+agra) > melagira with an epenthetic 
i,’ regardless of whether each of these stages actually occurred in the texts. We 
should note features of the underlying Prakrit here, such as the typical voicing of ka 
and the denasalizing or loss of the anusvara. 

However, the second element of the name seems to have been read 
differently in the case of D (4%) and T (dpal), and the other, translated occurence of 


the name in F (3A). What has happened here and can we reconcile these three 
versions ? The most obvious word which would unite D and T is sri (= Siri), in which 
case the translated version of the name in F must have read Siri > Sira (head) — this 
confusion was not uncommon as is attested elsewhere. The final piece of the puzzle 
is how to reconcile a “g” in F’s transcription and the “” for “Sira” in the other three 
versions. The answer is quite simple: in the Brahm? script of the period, these two 
aksaras - “g” and “s” - are among the most frequently confused due to their great 


similarity. 


Example 02 


F: 9 & = *sata-panna > *sata-parna (“hundred-leaved”) [F 874c13] 


D: - # = *sapta-parna (“seven-leaved”) [D 377b01] 


T: sap-ta par-na = sapta-parna (“seven-leaved”) [Q 147a8] 
The reading in F has de-gemination (sata > satta) and change of palatal “sa” 
to dental “sa” - both common features of many Prakrits. These features are 
necessitated in retroversions throughout F. Note that while F here presupposes the 


(Tae) 


dental “sa” for “sa”, in the previous example the script misreading must be derived 





48 Occasionally one finds # used in transciptions for "da", but that is unlikely to be the 


case here since F uses # for "da" and % for "la" as demonstrated by the equivalents found 
in the varna-patha in Chapter 14. 
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from a “Sa”. This may indicate, predictably enough, that the text of the MPNS 
passed through various Pkt zones, each with differing phonologies in this instance. 


Example 03 


F: -- 4 = *sama-dhatu (“sameness of dhatu”) [F 886201] 
T: yang-dag-pa'i khams = samyag-dhdtu (“true dhatu”) [Q 11326] 
The confusion between sama and samma (Skt: samyak) is very common in F. 
This presupposes a diregard for vowel length and gemination. The reading in F is 


contextually viable, if not probable. 


Example 04 


F: #24@ = *amisa [amisa] (“provisions”) [F 865b09] 
T: brdzun-pa = mrsa (“a lie, falsehood”) [Q 44a2] 
Contextually, T conserves the expected reading. Note that in Pali we would 
have dmisa and musa respectively, but the treatment of “r” is the Pkt underlying the 


MPNS is not certain. (Cf. example 10 below) 


Example 05 


F: +!) = *bhatta-karaka (“impositions of master”) [F 873b05] 
T: g.yos-byed-pa = bhakta-karaka (“a cook”) [Q 7128] 


Here karaka has been interpreted differently due to the differing reading of 
the first element: F: bhatta-karaka > bhatta-karaka > T: bhakta-karaka 


Example 06 
F: PP =* satthd [F 376b03] 


D: tx Hix | = *Srestha [D 397427] 
T: ston-pa = Sasta (Sastr) [Q 82b3] 
This illustrates an error that would have occurred when D was being calqued 


into Sanskrit, reading satthd (Sasta) as though it were settha > srestha. Contextually, 
FT conserve the expected reading, as in sasta devanarh ca manusyanam ca. 
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Example 07 
F: 948 4% = *cattari-'ttha 'ti [F 888c05] 
“the four types of virtues" 


D: 46 4 JR BR = *yatra tisthati (= yattha titthati) [D 414204] 
“in various places" 


T: don bzhi po rnams = catvary-arthah iti [Q 12143] 
“the four aims" 


To reconcile FT with D, one must retrovert to a Prakrit phrase which is 
subject to both script misreading and incorrect word division. Confusions of “ti” 
with “ri” and “ya” with “ca” are not uncommon. 


Example 08 


F: RAF RRE S59 ETE AY [F 88414] 


“will swiftly eliminate the mass of sufferings 
and confusions of the cycle of life and death (samsara).” 








D: I 4 TE Fi, BB FY tH PT AH ([D 409c24] 


“Tt is also called the ‘universal view’, 
hence it is praised by the Buddha.” 


T: kun tuspyan yang de yis nges par 'byung || 
<lam 'di> bde bar gshegs pas bsngags pa ste || [q 110bs] 
“Even the All-seeing are released by it. 











This path is commended by the Sugata" 


This example illustrates how far F can apparently deviate due to a different 
reading of the underlying text. DT would have read samanta-caksu / samamta-cakkhu 
(“all-seeing”) against samsara-dukkha (the sufferings of samsdara) in F. To account for 
this variation in F, we again must assume a series of three common script- 
misreadings, based on a Prakrit text: ma > sa, ta> ra, ca> du. The apparent elision of 
anusvara in samamta is also common in F’s underlying Prakrit orthography. Note 


also that here, as elsewhere “ks” is often “kkh” in the underlying Prakrit. 


Example 09 
F: it RABIACRA A. [F 867001] 


“Constantly he does not desire to dispute (vigraham > vinaye) with 
those who trangress the precepts.” 
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D: SER Ee FILM. [D384c14] 


“Che] trains in the vinaya and shuns those who transgress the precepts.” 


T: ‘dul ba la slob par byed do || tshul khrims ‘chal pani. . . spangs la 
[Q 50b7] 

“[Thus] he trains in the vinaya, shunning immoral wrong-doers 
(duhsila), ...” 


S: vinaye giksate | ksepam krtva duhsilah .. . 


“He trains in the vinaya. Shunning the immoral, . . .” 


Apart from the manifestly different syntactical understanding in F, here we 
have icchate (desires) in F for *sicchate [= siksate] (“trains in”) as underlying D & T 
and extant in S - this is an instance where “cch” > “ks”. Note also the misreading of 
vigahe (vigraham) for vinaye in F. 


Example 10 


F: #3 = *anna-amata (anna-amrta) [F 868b26] 
“ambrosia (amrta) food" 


T: 'bras-chan zhim-po = anna-mrstam [Q 54a2] 
“clean / pure food" 


There is confirmation elsewhere that F’s Prakrit reads amata for amrta, so the 
variant reading here must be *amata > [a]mata > [a]matta > *mrsta - note that Pali has 
the alternative forms matta and mattha for mrsta. There is evidence elsewhere in the 
MPNS that the underlying Prakrit used dentals for retroflexes on occasion. 
Moreover, sandhi would not have been observed between anna + amata - certainly a 
long vowel would not have been generated by the juncture of the two vowels here. 


Example 11 


F: rte XK (also Mt F¥) [F 883008] 
“as they gradually grow up” = *pavuddham 


T: gsal-bar-'gyur-ba [Q 107a3] 
“is clever/perspicacious” = *patutvam (cf Skt here) 
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There seems to have been a reading in F here of “vu” for “tu”, presupposing a 


Prakrit environment which allowed pavudham [S: pravrddham] (“grown [up]”), 
instead of patutvam (“sharpness, perspicacity”). 


Example 12 

As mentioned above, the well-known confusion between yana and jriana, 
arising from a hypothetical *jana, which occurs in a number of early Mahayana 
sutras is also found throughout the MPNS. Given that the MPNS was originally of 
South Indian composition, we must suppose that this confusion arose outside that 
area, since the MIA in that area had “fia” for “jria”. This can be ascertained in 
Chapter 14, where the head-word for “fia” was “fiana”. Generally speaking, when 
this variant occurs, yana is found in F and jnana in D, suggesting that D was 
influenced by some local Gandhara-Kashmiri phonological feature, as one might 


predict." 


D: = #4 48 4 7 KAGE [p 40921] 
“The Three Jewels are identical in character: 
they ever have the nature of maha-jnana” 


T: thub pa chen po rtag tu yang || 


gzhi gsum po ni mnyam pa nyid || [a 110b7] 
“O Great Sage, forever identical 
are the three grounds (samata)” 








To uncover the variant reading here, we must first correct a Tibetan script 
error in T where “thub-pa chen-po” (= maha-muni) is surely a misreading of “theg-pa 
chen-po” (Mahayana).’”° Thereupon, the familiar mahd-yana > maha-jfidna contrast 
becomes apparent. It is noteworthy that this lemma is not found in F, but as noted 
above, this ambivalence is found elsewhere in all three witnesses. 


Example 13 


F: AB A [RAI—## A. [r 809626] 


“*Posa’: [to nurture] has two senses” = *posa 'ti (nourishing) 


T: gnyi-ga'i don-las gso-bar-byed-pa [Q 56b6] 


4° Tn addition to Karashima (1993) cited above, Boucher (1998) p491 also discusses this 
phenomenon. 

” Before the adoption of xylographic printing, Tibetan manusecripts were, of course, 
transmitted in hand-written form. Because perhaps of the vast amounts of text to be 
copied out, there is extensive evidence that the scribes used a semi-cursive script for speed 
in which a tsheg is written with a small vertical stroke as seen in normal dbu-med script. An 
dbu-med "ga" then is easy to mistake for a final ~b + tsheg, with the vowel sign "e" of "theg" 
possibly wrongly associated with the line above. 
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“because it nurtures in both senses” = *pusyati. 


In contrast to *pusyati in T, F’s exemplar probably read posati, interpreted as 
the citational form posa ’ti (= posa iti). We should also note from F’s transliteration 
that the underlying manuscript used “sa” for “sa”, as would be expected for many 
Pkts. The “4 #” (“nourishes”) seems to be a gloss on the “& #”, presumably 
added for the Chinese reader by the translators. 


Example 14 


F: 47% E) 4 [F 864005] 
“will be master of jana” = janissaro bhavissati 





D: 40 ff 4 [D 381b18] 
“will know well former lives” = jati-smaro bhavisyati 


T: tshe-rabs dran-par-'gyur [Q 41b6] 
“will recollect former lives” = jati-smaro bhavisyati 


This variant occurs several times in Chapter 05 - F is likely to be a 
misreading: the “recollection of former lives” is well-attested and contextually 
appropriate. The reading in F involves a script-error of “ni for “ti”, but this must be 
based on a Prakrit reading. The Pali form of jati-smara is jatissara - and F would 
have read something very similar, but understood it as janissara = jana + issara (jfiana 
+ isvara). This example again illustrates well how the witnesses can ultimately be 
reconciled, even when superficially incompatible. 


Example 15 

There are a number of occasions where a combination of a script misreading 
and a faulty word-break, based on a Prakrit reading, produce significant variants. 
The following examples illustrates a misreading of considerable importance, 
sometimes with a gloss which has additionally been interpolated in error. 
A. 


F: Beh et AE ABIL LF sesbo4] 
“saying that this is permanence, this is a being (satta) or this is 
liberation” 


T: de dag...rtag go snyam du ‘dzin cing bdag gi ni thar pa yin no snyam 
du yang 'dzin la [Q 43b7] 

“they consider that . . . [it] . . . is permanent or else consider that what 
relates to a self is liberation” 
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Though their syntactical understanding differs somewhat, both F and T list 
three terms: nitya, F: sattva / T: atman and moksa. It is possible to reconcile the 
variation of dtman and sattva if we first retrovert to Prakrit forms: atta and satta. To 
understand what has happened here, and in the many other similar variants, 
involves a particular feature prevalent in some orthographies where a word ending 
in an anusvara is followed by a superfluous “m”, thus, for example, we have 


my 


“tesamm” for “tesam”, “cittamm” for “cittam” and so forth. With 2 3 E, F 
presupposes “idam satta”, but this would have been frequently written with little or 
no spacing, using this extra “m”, as “idammatta”, resulting in “idam satta”, with the 
common script misreading of “m” as “s”. Here it is F that has “satta”, but in other 
instances the situation is reversed with “atta” preserved in F and transformed into 
“satta” (sattva) in D and T. It is quite significant for understanding the development 
of the MPNS conceptual terminology that the “atta” form usually seems to be the 


original term used. 


This is corroborated by further examples: 


B. F: Hl YS Hy IF 887625] 


“Mundane people (laukikah) all say there is an @tman.” 





D: EE LARGKAM # AR [ 412b15-6] 


“Non-arya ordinary people have sattva-dhatu, they all say there is an 
atman.” 














T: jig rten pa rnams la yang sems can gyi khams <gang zag> gzhag pa 
mchis lags [Q 1173] 

“There are also claims made concerning sattva-dhatu, <a pudgala> 
among mundane [people] (laukikah).” 











Ct Sead 


The simplest textual state is found in F, with only a mention of “atman”. D 
has “sattva-dhatu” (from *~mm atta dhatu), with “dhatu” as an intrusive gloss and 
additionally a duplicated “atman”, a rare trace of a merge-conflation in that 
transmissional lineage. By the time the MPNS text had reached the state we find in 
T, it had been expanded again with the inclusion of an additional gloss, “pudgala”. 


es FE: BS RAA [4 KM |... [F 883015] 


“If sattva do have [tathagata] dhatu...” 





D: FRM. . » [D 407c29] 
“If the atman dha@tu is permanent, ...” 











"1 See Habata (2007a) Intro p55 for a description of this orthographic feature. 
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T: gal te sems can gyi khams rtag pa lags na. . .[Q 107a5] 
“Tf the sattva-dhatu is permanent, ...” 











The original form of this lemma must have been “If the atta is permanent”, 
where the atta (@tman) was later given the interlinear gloss dhatu. This was 
interpolated at an early stage of transmission, since it is present in all three 
witnesses. Then, as in the previous examples, the form ~mm atta is must have been 
misread as ~m satta, resulting in “beings” in F and T. This process seems to be 
predictable in the MPNS, so although a term “sattva-dhatu” does exist, it was 
probably not intended in the MPNS and ought not be read thus. 

There is an additional problem in F with the loss of “nitya”, as happens 
elsewhere in the text of F. Further esearch is needed as I am not certain how to 
account for it, but several tentative scenarios are plausible. For example, the text 
might have orginally had something like “attanityaha”, which can be divided in two 
ways: “atta nitya aha” (“says the atta is permanent”) or “attan ity dha” which is just a 
form of citing “atta”. On the other hand, there is also the possibility that some kind 
of script misreading was involved, such as those I discuss at the end of this paper. 
One common misreading involves “ni” and “ti” both ways; misreading “ti” for “ni” in 
F would open up other possible readings that could result in this loss of “nitya”. 
However, not to digress further, the likely sequence of textual alterations may be 
reconstructed as follows: 


atta = nitya (original form) 
atta #* = nitya (interlinear interpolation) 
atta-dhatu = nitya (interpolated form = D) 
satta-dhatu = nitya (misread “satta” form = T) 


satta = dhatu > satta = tathagata-dhdatu (misread “satta” + defective reading = F) 


Example 16 
Though less common, there are also some traces of an earlier Prakrit phase 
to be foundin D. For example: 


D: Xe... PU eR, [p 413411] 


“Moreover, ‘ak-kara’... is the Tathagata.” 


T: yige zhes bya ba ni de bzhin gshegs pa'i don to || [T 118b7] 


“‘Aksara’ signifies the Tathagata.” 


This lemma is from Chapter 14 which deals with the nature and mnemonic 
use of the aksaras. Parts of this chapter are difficult to construe since problems have 
arisen via the conflation process and undigested Prakrit. In this instance, part of 
the exegesis of the ambivalent word aksara, T has chosen to translation aksara 
(phoneme / imperishable) as yi-ge (phoneme). But on the other hand, D has 
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“Moreover, [the letter] ‘ak’ ("& =* ?ak)...is the Tathagata” - in other words, D 
could only have got this reading if the manuscript read ak-kara (“the letter ak”) in 
error for akkhara > aksara. 


Example 17 

In many Prakrits, mahyam is also used for the genitive form. This seems to 
have been the case with the earlier language of the MPNS, since it explains a 
particular variant that occurs several times. 


D: We RK. KMS fh Pp wi. [p417¢28] 


“Therefore, this wondrous scripture of the Mahayana was truly uttered by 
the Buddha.” 


T: de bas na nga'i bstan pa ni sangs rgyas kyis gsungs pa zhes bya'o || [a 
131b4] 
“Therefore, what I have taught is said to be spoken by the Buddha.” 


In contrast to a presumed mahyam (“my”) underlying nga'i in T, D has read 
mahayana (X 3). This may be an aural problem, but nevertheless it presupposes a 
Prakrit genitive understanding of mahyam in the background of T and D. 


Example 18 
Ey HOF = “reviling one’s body” [F 854b12] 


D: *] a R xR = “reviling household-[life]” [D 367428] 
T: khyim gyi gnas la smod pa = “reviling house-dwelling” [T 73] 


It is unclear which reading is preferable here. F presupposes kaya (body) and 
DT gaha > grha (house), with voicing and a script misreading - the normal change in 
MIAs is from unvoiced to voiced sounds, so theoretically F should be the older 
reading. 


Example 19 

Finally, the last consonant of the varna-patha in Chapter 14 differs in F and 
DT. Ifthe language of the earlier text of the MPNS was Prakrit, then the aksara 
given in F conforms to expectations with a “a” (#£) [F 88813] rather than the “ksa” 
of D ("%) [D 414a15] and T [Q 121a8], since the conjuct “ksa” is not found in Prakrits. 


13. Script Misreadings 

There remains one final hurdle of considerable import lying in wait as we 
attempt to comprehend the extant texts. In the above process of retroversion, we 
inevitably come to the conclusion that many lexical variants arose at each stage of 
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the transmission of the MPNS as a result of transcriptional and reading errors, due 
to semi-homographs in the scripts used, and were transmitted cumulatively. We 
can detect a number of such variants in the translations of D and T, but they are 
especially common in the case of the F version. There may be two aspects to this 
problem: i) actual errors in the text, introduced by the scribes themselves over the 
years as the MP“NS was repeatedly copied, and ii) errors in reading (or hearing) at 
the time the text was translated. However, we should note that when a script-based 
lexical variant or error is identified, there is no way of determining with any 
certainty where responsibility for the fault lies, though it may be significant that 
the vast majority of cases occur in connection with manuscript of the MPNS 
obtained by Faxian.’” 

How can we account for this situation ? Several possible explanations come 
to mind. First, we might be inclined to conclude that these reading errors were 
made by members of the Buddhabhadra translation team, compounded by the 
inherent difficulties in understanding the Prakrit language of their text.’% But how 
plausible is this ? We know from the catalogue entries we examined earlier that it 
was Buddhabhadra who read the text out aloud and made the preliminary oral 
translation.’ How could he have been unable to read just this particular 
manuscript fluently, when no similar difficulties can be detected in other major 
translations attributed to him, such as the Avatamsaka-sitra or the Mahasanghika- 
vinaya? Thus, as this script problem only seems to have arisen with the MPNS 
translation, it is probably safe to conclude that members of the translation team 
were not responsible for misreading or mishearing the text in most cases. If this is 
true, then the problem must have been inherent in that particular copy of the 
MPNS. 

There are several possible reasons for this, but we should recollect that there 
are good grounds for believing that the manuscript Faxian obtained in Pataliputra 
was based on an old exemplar - that is, one written in Prakrit with an older, less 
familiar script-type. It seems from the accounts of Faxian’s encounter with the 
layman who owned a copy of the MPNS that it was transcribed for him - probably a 
scribe was employed to do it for him - but the chances are that many misreadings 
were introduced at this stage. If we doubt that somebody could carelessly misread 
so many aksaras, we would do well to remember that examples of badly copied 
manuscripts are easily found. For example, the scribe who copied the manuscript of 
Abhisamacarika confused over sixty simple and conjunct aksaras, sometimes with a 





” Tt is true that many of these variants in F are actually errors, but we must exercise a 
degree of caution as there will be occasions when F has preserved the correct reading and 
the misreading lies with the other recensions. 

“3 Although we can identify these script-based variants in the translation, we are only 
aware of their existence because we can cross-refer with the other two translations - even 
though we might presume them to be errors, they always make sense contextually. 

wa SF ES [T 2034 p71 bo7J and HARM FAMA, FHA, [T2145 
p60b03] 
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three-way or four-way confusion.” In other words, the miswriting and misreading 
of aksaras was the norm, not the exception ! 

Apart from the confusions found solely in F, there are also a number of 
script-based errors common to both F and T, which indicates that this problem was 
quite old and inherent in that textual lineage. It may be the case that there were 
originally even more misreadings in the x component of the v conflation, but were 
corrected by the redactor at that time. All in all, this tells us something about the 
quality of most manuscripts within the transmission of the MPNS - they were badly 
written, embellished with swathes of interlinear notes and rubrics and possibly 
badly worn through long personal use.’*° We should not for a moment imagine that 
they were neat, clean library exemplars - generally they would have been working 
copies, hard working ones at that !?7” On the other hand, the text of the recension 
represented by D suffers far less from such script errors, so one must assume a 
better quality manuscript, prepared with care by an informed copyist. Likewise, in 
the case of the ancestor of T (v), those portions we can identify with the Prakrit x 
component have most of the misreadings, while the text from the Sanskritized 1 
component is generally free from these errors. 

It is now widely accepted that many early Mahayana sutras were channelled 
through the Gandhari language on their way to China or at least have the typical 
misreadings which point to the use of kharosthi script in the base manuscripts, but it 
is noteworthy that all the homographs or semi-homographs required to account for 
lexical variants in our text are indicative of a Brahmi script similar to the late 
Kisana or early Gupta scripts conveniently tabulated by Sander (1968). Just as we 
can detect no clear traces of Gandhari as the substrate MIA language of the MPNS, 
similarly there are absolutely no signs that the MPNS was ever written with 
kharosthi script.’ 





25 See the table produced by Yasuo Matsunami (2008) pp17-26. Similarly, Kragh (2006) 
pp57-8 notes eighty-six distinct pairs of misread aksaras in the handful of manuscripts used 
in his edition of a short segment of the Prasannapada, a mere 23 pages of the Vaidya ed! 
Similar numbers have been recorded for a number of other major texts, such as the 
Vimalakirti-nirdesa and so forth. 

»6 Though the manuscript in Fig 04 is not even Buddhist and is damaged, it well illustrates 
what a working manuscript can look like: note the masses of marginal and interlinear notes. 
I believe the early mss of the MPNS would often not have looked too dissimilar too this after 
a few years of use. 

27 Tn sharp contrast to this situation, the mss fragments of the MPNS found by Stein at 
Khadalig look as though they are clean ex-library copies, with no signs of marginalia or 
rubrics, despite their poor state of preservation. 

“8 Tt should not be assumed that all the script misreadings are contemporaneous. The 
various script errors I have noted throughout the MPNS are certain to have arisen at 
different times, in different regions. through the idiosyncracies of different script forms - 
the early Kusana scripts are not the same as the later Gupta ones. 

” Habata (2007a) does discuss features of the language of the MPNS Skt fragments from 
Central Asia and discerns a number of features she compares with the Prakrit found in the 
Niya Documents. This does not have much bearing upon the original Prakrit of the MPNS, 
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Apart from misreadings generated by the semi-homographs, whether as 
simple aksaras or as conjuncts, other misreadings would also have involved 
defective or idiosyncratic orthography. I have detected signs of the following 
orthographic habits: 


* the anusvara was omitted in many cases, 

* double consonants were often written singly 

* long vowels were frequently not marked (especially a> a). 
¢ rules of sandhi are not observed 

* omission of avagraha 


Apart from these, a subscript vigraha, as found in older brahmi scripts, allows 
the possibility of a misreading as an u, so in some situations an ~an or ~ad could look 
like anu~°, with potentially serious changes of meaning. 

Of possible major syntactic significance would also be the omission of an 
avagraha which should mark the elision of an intial vowel, often “a”, at a word 
boundary. If this is not marked, then the two words involved will be read as a 
compound, resulting in a considerable difference of meaning. This may well 
account for some of the striking syntactical variations we often encounter in F and 
Dz. 

I also suspect that the habit of writing ~mm before vowels (at word 
junctions) found in some orthographies was probably present in some exemplars of 
the MPNS. On occasion, this orthographic feature will easily have been misread as 
°~m s~°, as I suggest above, for example, as the source for the “atta” / “satta” 
contrast often encountered throughout the MPNS versions. 


I append a table of the aksara confusions identified so far, with a selection of 
illustrative examples, at the end of this paper as an appendix, but to illustrate the 
serious repercussions that such apparently trivial script reading errors can cause, I 
shall discuss just one example here. As many readers will be aware, the origin and 
meaning of the term “icchantika” has been discussed inconclusively for many years. 
Recently, it has been suggested that “icchantika” signifies “one who claims [he is an 
arhat]” or similar, on the basis of the use of “’dod-pa” in the Tibetan translation of 
an important passages in Ch17 of the MPNS, given that “’dod-pa” is frequently used 
to translate Sankrit “icchati” in the sense of “claims, maintains” as well as “desires”. 
(Karashima 2007). However, the significance of the variant readings in the Chinese 
versions has been overlooked and undue reliance has been placed upon the badly 
conflated and misleading Tibetan version, with what are, in my view, grave 
consequences for this hypothesis concerning the meaning of “icchantika”. That is to 


since such features would have arisen through the linguistic habits of the scribes in Central 
Asia who copied those fragments, although it should be mentioned that Niya Prakrit is 
thought to derive from Gandhari Prakrit. 
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say, although the original meaning of “icchantika” may or may have been “one who 
claims [he is an arhat]”, this passage from the MPNS cannot be used to substantiate 
that hypothesis. Without quoting the entire passage, which would then involve 
explaining other complex variants, a couple of the relevent lemmata extracted from 
there will suffice to illustrate the misreading in the Tibetan version: 


F: A 4A RM eat BS <snip> W—-MRM RMIT AS. 
[F 892c09-10] 

“There are icchantikas who resemble arhats and engage in evil deeds. There 
are arhats who resemble icchantikas and engage in kindly thoughts.” 


D: ey ERLAMTERAR RZ <snip> LAME 8 doy Ae 8) 


ZX) [D 419a04-06] 

“They do not travel the dangerous path of samsara like an arhat <snip> they 
have no desire to cultivate a kindly mind like an arhat who assiduously 
cultivates it.” 


T: 'dod chen pa long ba <gcig bu> dgra bcom pa yin par ’dod pa ni lam mi 
bzad pa chen por 'gro <'dod do> || <snip> byams pa dang Idan pa'i dgra 
bcom pa yin par ’dod la. . . [a 133b8] 

“A <solitary>, blind icchantika who deems [himself] to be an arhat <wanting 








to> travel a very perilous road. He is thought to be a kindly arhat . . .” 


As always, the key to this problem is to reconcile the various readings in F: 
4%, D: 42 and T: dod-pa, given that they are all likely to have started out from aa 
single archetype with the same reading, by finding Sanskrit or Prakrit equivalents 
that will account for the subsequent disparities. The underlying term in the case of 
F and D is not hard to identify: it must be the uninflected affix “-vat”, used to imply 
likeness or resemblance, that is, “like, similar to, resembling” and so forth. But, 
obviously, this will not do for the Tibetan “’dod-pa”. However, if we look at other 
Sanskrit words which “’dod-pa” translates, we find that “mata” is also of common 
occurence, a noun often used in compounds with a range of meanings that include 
“believed, imagined, supposed”; “regarded or considered as”; “desired, intended”. 
Thus, “mata”, perhaps in the sense of “regarded/considered as” would be a plausible 
basis contextually for T: “’dod-pa”. But we are still left with the disparity between 


the two suffixed words: “mata” and “-vat”.?° 





8° The occurence of “’gro ‘dod-do” in T is red-herring and not relevant to this discussion - it 
is grammatically a quite different construction, certainly equivalent to “gantu-kama” 
(“wanting to travel, wishing to travel”), with no obvious parallel in F or D. It may, however, 
suggest the start of an explanation of why F alone has & ¥ (evil kamma), as it is possible 
that there is a well-hidden parallel to this in T, via another misreading: F: kamma > T: -kama 
- although the intended reading here must await further consideration. 
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However, once one is alert to the possibility of script confusions and 
misreadings, a solution which reconciles these two variants can be found by 
considering what an early reader would have seen in the manuscripts - the sources 
for F and D with “arhatvat”, while T’s source apparently having “arhatmat[a]”. To 
give some idea of this, we may take samples of the ligatures from the Spitzer Ms 





(Franco 2004), dating from the late Kusana period, for “-tva” and “-tma”. We can 
then see immediately that there would have been very little to distinguish the 
forms of the two ligatures in situ within a manuscript, which may have not even 
been written as well as the examples from the Spitzer Ms anyway.’*? 


4 X Fig 01: Aksara ligature comparison Spitzer 
TVA TMA ms (Franco 2004) 


Applying this insight, it is obvious that F and D have preserved the correct 
underlying form “-vat’. In other words, by disregarding the Chinese versions and 
relying solely on the evidence of T, an unsupported hypothesize has been proposed 
for the meaning of “icchantika’” by wrongly retroverting the “’dod-pa” to “icchati”. 
So, whatever the true meaning of “icchantika” might be, sadly it is not found here.” 


Finally, one should not assume that all variant readings derive from these 
kinds of script misreadings. I have found some variants that may have arisen 
through the mis-hearing of similar sounding words, particularly in the Chinese 
translation milieu, as discussed by Boucher (1998). I shall not extend this paper to 
discuss this source of variants, except to note one very important reading that may 
have been aural in origin at some stage of transmission and then enshrined in 
writing: the frequent exchange of ydna for jfana (= jana), found not only in F and T 
but also in D, which indicates that it was a pervasive error. This confusion may be 
the result of the homophonic form jana found in many Prakrits, to be interpreted 
either as jana or yana by the listener or reader according to the context, as 
suggested by Karashima.’*? When this happens, it is normally difficult to determine 
which was the intended reading, but, on occasion, the distinction actually makes 
quite a difference, as we see in Example 12 above. 





41 Tt is also significant for the dating of the MPNS itself to note that this particular 
confusion would have become unlikely by the time early Gupta-style (c3rd CE) scripts came 
into use since the shape of “ma” had changed by then. See Table 14 in Sander (1968) for the 
relevant ligatures. 

2 Tn fact, I too have a hypothesis concerning the source and meaning of “icchantika”, which 
I shall present in the projected third Paper in this series. 

3 See Karashima (1993). 
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IV 
CONCLUSION 


Although this paper is intended as an interim report of work in progress, I 
hope to have shown to some degree the complexity of the MPNS textual tradition as 
reflected through the three extant versions. It may also highlight the need for 
greater caution than hitherto when quoting passages from the MPNS to establish or 
corroborate particular scholarly hypotheses: without due care to matters of 
stratification (which I have barely touched upon here) and interpolation, as well as 
the frequent infelicities of language and script, it is all too easy to be misled by the 
TeX, 

I think we can now also make some preliminary judgements about the 
relative value of the three versions we have available. Because of its conflated 
nature, the Tibetan version has frequent duplications and garbled passages 
resulting from valiant attempts to preserve the text from both of its separate 
sources. One may say that T is the least accurate representation of the MPNS if we 
are concerned with establishing the authorial intention, though it is of great value 
in other respects. 

Of the two Chinese versions, D is more straightforward and seems to 
transmit accurately much of the hyparchetype, but its value is diminished 
somewhat by the large number of intrusive passages and, worse still for divining 
authorial intention, the not infrequent cases where the text has been completely re- 
written at some stage of its transmission with the substitution of entirely new 
passages. 

The state of the text transmitted by F seems to be, in principle, the closest to 
the hyparchetype, or even earlier states of the text, despite the presence of some 
interpolations. The drawback with F lies, as we have seen, in the serious difficulties 
that were encountered by the translators in dealing with a text using an early MIA 
language, compounded with orthographic confusions arising from similarities of 
aksaras in the carelessly written or unfamiliar version of the script we must assume 
was used. These difficulties have often resulted in portions of text that apparently 
deviate considerably from the parallel parts of D and T, though in many cases we 
may be able to restore the underlying text by the careful use of retroversion. 

Though some of the findings I present in this paper are incomplete or 
perhaps a trifle too speculative for the liking of some cautious souls, I hope that 
aspects of my researches presented here will be of use to others, not only those 
doggedly researching and translating this neglected, yet extremely important early 
Mahayana sutra, but also those working with other early Mahayana texts which 
may, upon closer examination, present similar features. 
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I. 


GA 
CA 
TI 

TU 


NA 
NA 
NO 
NHA 
NHI 


DHU 


APPENDIX 


SCRIPT CONFUSIONS ATTESTED IN MPNS™ 








~ TA 
~ SA 

~ DU 
~ L 

~ VU 
~ NNA 
~ RA 
~ SA 

~ LO 

~ LYA 
~ TTI 
~ RYA 
~ NA 
~ BHA 
~ TMA 
~ DYA 
~ HA 
~ RA 
~ PU 
~ PRA 


RA 
TA 
RA 
~ TTA 
NU 
HA 


~ NYA 
a CA 
~ DYA 
~ SA 

~ CA 
~. DYA 
~ THA 
~ CA 
~ Ti 

~ RYA 


(kalyana katam ~ tatta na katam ) {Ch17}; (tatha ~ katham) {Ch13} 
(gatha ~ satha [= sastra]) {Cho4} 

(cakkhu ~ dukkha) {Ch13} 

(kotiyam ~ kaliyana) {Ch13 combi ms p18} 

(patutvam ~ pavuddham [= pay vrdh*] ) {Ch13} 
(anatthaka ~ arafifiaka) {Ch 06} 

(khina ~ khira or ksina ~ ksira) {Ch17} 

(trana ~ trasa) {Cho} 

(kugana ~ kugalo) [in MMS, but probably also MPNS] 
(kanha ~ kalyana) {ch 17} 

(tunhi ~ tutti) [or SNI ~ STI ~ tusni ~ tusti] {Ch10} 
(*matta ~ arya) {Ch04} {uncertain} 

(amitta ~ asina) {Cho5} 

(asubha ~ *atattva) (Ch04) {? uncertain} 

(arhatvat ~ arhatmat[a]) (Ch17) 

(vaidya ~ caitya) {ChO7} (aural ? Skt-based error) 
(matra ~ maha) {Ch03} (D = Skt based) 

(modana ~ marana) {Cho5} 

(dhafifia ~ pufifia or dhanya ~ punya) 

(dhiita ~ pranta) {Choe} 

(anatthaka ~ ararifiaka) {Ch06}; (jara ~ jana 'ti) {Ch14}; 
(kanaka ~ kataka), (samata ~ sasana) {Ch11 etc}; 
(samanta ~ samsara [with elision of anusvara]) {Ch13} 
(manta ~ satta) [mantra ~ sattva] {Ch14} 

(ananta~ anu...) {Ch04}, 

(vandana ~ mohana) {Cho4} 

( [jfi]ana-andha ~ aranya) {Cho7} 

(bala ~ cala) {Ch18} 

(antarikabhya ~ antarikad ya[ksa]) {Ch} 

(note satta-dhatu ~ --m atta-dhatu); (suta [Sruta] ~ mila) 
(in Mara’s mantra Ch01), (DT: amala ~ F: acala) {Cho7} 
(vimati ~ vidyate) 

(kama ~ katha) {Ch 06} 

(yattha ~ cattari) {Cho8} 

(cattari ~ yatha ti[tthanti]) {Chos ?} 

(nirndna ~ niryana) {Ch13} 


“4 Note although each pair is only listed once, these misreadings can often work both ways. 
Also each example given may include a second misreading apart from the listed pair of 


aksaras. 
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~ TA (suta [Sruta] ~ mila) (Cho9) 

~ YA (kala ~ kaya) {Ch 17} 

~ SA (vela ~ vasam) 

~ NN (valla ~ panna) 

~ CA (vaidya ~ caitya) {Ch07}, (cara ~ vara) {Ch18} 
PA (valla ~ panna) 

~ TTA _ (kalyana katam ~ tattana katam) {Ch17} 

~ PA (upaya ~ dsraya) {Chos} 

~ RU (in Mara’s mantra) {Cho8} 


SRRSSERES 


NB: At an early stage of my research, before I realized their significance, I also 
found evidence for misreadings involving K ~ N, TRA ~ TTU and Y ~ BH, which are 
each quite predictable, but due to an oversight the textual occurences in the MPNS 
are currently mislaid. 


SHORT SELECTION OF MISREADINGS (retroverted as stem forms) 
F: Ana BERS, D: ©, T: ‘bral bar ‘gyur ba mi srid pa ~ vimati # vidyate (Ch 09) F # T 
F: Ara hee Hie, D: AAT HAIL , T: © ~ maya+vat # upayatvat ? F #D 
F: 38, D: S658, T: snang-ba ~ pirna # prabha -- pra = pa / rn = bha (not Pkt) (Cho9 
and others ?) F # DT 
4. F: B0—, D: 48} FA Sem ~ yatha ahi # yatha dvi ~ hi # dvi. F # DT 
5. F: CIE aE GAM SE, D: O, T: chos de thob nas 'bral mi srid pa ~ vimati # vidyate. 
(cho9) 
6. F: SERRA, D: RAL ZT ae fh Tae, T: cang mi smra ba ni sangs rgyas kyis bsngags 
so ~ (tunhi # tutti) (or better SN # ST ~ tusni # tusti) (Ch10) FT #D 
7. F: Zé, D: #2, T: mi-bzad-pa ~ visama # visama. (Ch10) FD # T 
8. F: RASA, D: B42, T: bdag-nyid 'ching-ba ~ satta-bandhana + atta- 
bandhana (Ch10) F # DT 
9. F: K€ + D: K#E, T: ye-shes che ~ mahayana # mahajfana (Ch13 et al) F # 
DT 
10. F: 74S RB4T, D: ft ATAB, T: bde-bar-gshegs-pas bsngags-pa ~ anugama # anugamsa 
(Ch13) F # DT 
11. F: iS Ea 7t#RE = mahayane modana-[yoktavya], D: AU, T: dga'-bar gyis-shig = 
maha-dana # modana # modana (Ch14) FT # D 
12. F: BARRE ABAG, D: = SHB EYER, T: gzhi gsum tha-dad-pa med-pa ~ nirnana # 
nirvana (Skt-based misreading) (Ch13) FT # D 
14. F: eo, D: BA... A QA, T: ji-ltar dbugs ni phyin-par-'gyur ~ tatha + 
katham (Ch13) F # DT 
15. F:@, D: #7 WE RT4T AL At HE, T: byang chub sems dpa' rnams kyi mchog gi mthar thug 
pa~ cara # vara. (Ch18) D # T 
16. F: 2454 ~ bala,D: KH ~ bala, T: g.yo ~ cala. (Ch18) F #D #T 
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Fig 02: MAP OF MAIN MAHASANGHIKA CENTRES 


NB: Blue lines only show hypothetical routes for spread of early Mahasanghikas ~ the 
MPNS would probably have been transmitted outwards from the Andhra region 
(Dhanyakataka area), via the Eastern centres (See p32 and p50). 

[adapted from Crystal Mirror, Dharma Publications] 
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Fig 04: A typical “working” ms with marginalia and interlinear comments 
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